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THE FERRABOSCO FAMILY 


SUMMARY. 
I. Alfonso I’s ancestors. 


II. Alfonso’s birth, and new facts about his life up to the time of his finally leaving 
England. 
III. He enters the service of Charles Emmanuel I, Duke of Savoy, 
IV. His death at Bologna : his heirs and descendants. 
V. Information about the other noteworthy musicians of this family in the 
sixteenth century. 


My original idea had been to put together a short paper to serve as 
a kind of Appendix to the articles on the Ferrabosco family which 
have already appeared in this Magazine.’ But I have been able to 
collect so much interesting new material from different sources that 


T have found it necessary to give a different shape to my work and 
a larger scope than I had at first intended, 


I. 


It is well known that the Alfonso Ferrabosco who, notably in 
England at the Court of Queen Elizabeth, so distinguished himself 
that he may be regarded as a really innovating influence in the 
English School of Music, was a member of a Bolognese family, which 
was devoted to the service of the Art. This family offers, indeed, 
a striking instance of the transmission of hereditary qualities, having 
produced no less than thirteen musicians in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. At present there exists no full account of the 
family—not even of the more prominent members of it; the following 
pages, therefore, will be of assistance to future biographers. There 
will be no need henceforth for them to invoke the spirit of Alfonso in 
order to ask him in a well-known phrase of Dante : 


Chi far li maggior tui ? 
For besides offering new material for the life of this prolific and 


1 In the numbers for July and October, 1912. 
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famous composer, the documents which I have consulted throw almost 
complete light on his direct and indirect ancestors, and will also be 
useful, it is to be hoped, in stimulating further researches in all those 
places, both in Italy and abroad, where the name of Ferrabosco made 
itself more or less renowned. 

Nemo propheta in patria sua: but the antiquity of the saying does 
not prevent my expressing my regret that such a distinguished name 
has remained almost forgotten in Bologna. In recent times, indeed, 
one may say that it has only found honour in some writings of the 
lamented Professor Gaetano Gaspari,! who, however, was at fault in 
two ways: firstly in not having made certain that the family was 
Bolognese, and secondly in not having even mentioned the name of 
Alfonso, the most worthy of remembrance of them all. It is amazing 
that though the numerous publications of the Ferraboscos were, in 
their day, scattered through many parts of Europe, the one and only 
reference to be found in the voluminous work on the Scrittort 
bolognesi, published by Giovanni Fantuzzi between 1781 and 1784, 
is the following notice : 


Ferrazosco (Mattia). Dilettante di musica. Si hanno di lui: Canzo- 
mette a 4 voci. Venezia, 1591, in 4°. 


Never a word of Alfonso nor of his father—much more noteworthy 


than this Mattia, who, indeed, was not a dilettante but a real musician 
by profession! But the wonder is still greater when one considers 
that Alfonso alone (not to be confounded with another Alfonso, also 
® musician, who was born in England and died there in the seven- 
teenth century) was the author of or contributor to no fewer than 
thirteen volumes, containing madrigals and other admirable essays in 
secular as well as sacred music (more than seventy, indeed), published 
in Italy and abroad between 1588 and 1610.* 


1 These were published in the Atti ¢ Memorie della R. Deputazione di Storia Patria per 
le Provincte di Romagna, Series 11, vol. i, pp. 18, 21 (anno 1875), New Series, vol. i, 
pp. 141-4 (anno 1877), with the title Memorie risguardanti la Storia dell’ arte musicale in 
Bologna al XVI Secolo. The best biography of the Ferraboscos might certainly have been 
written by the late Leonida Busi, a learned Bolognese lawyer, who, there is no doubt, 
was well acquainted with their merits, their works, and the events of their careers ; 
but unfortunately he died without giving us, out of his stores of knowledge, another 
essay equal to that entitled Il Padre G. B. Martini, musicista-letterato del secolo XVIII 
(Bologna, 1891), a volume of over 500 pages, a veritable miracle of special erudition. 

2 The notices of the Ferrabosco family in the early histories of music and books 
of reference need correction, in the light of recent discoveries. The first to make use of 
Alfonso I’s letters in the British Museum was Mr. Davey, in his History of English Music, 
1895. Notices of Alfonso I and his English descendants will be found in the new 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music; but these, too, will now want bringing up to date. 
Articles dealing particularly with Alfonso I were contributed by Mr. G, E. P. Arkwright 
to the Rivista Mus, Italiana for 1897; to the International Society's Zeitschrift, 1906-7 ; 
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Whether the Ferraboscos were, properly speaking, natives of Bologna, 
or came from some place more or less in the neighbourhood, I cannot 
say. This much is certain, that at any rate from the third quarter of 
the fifteenth century they resided in Bologna : to be exact, in the parish 
of S. Maria Maddalena, afterwards in that of Santa Cecilia and others. 
Giovan Nicold Pasquali Alidosi, a learned Bolognese who flourished at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, was entirely mistaken in 
deriving the descent of the Ferraboscos from an ancient and noble 
Florentine family that became extinct in the time of the Medicean 
Grand-duchy—that of the Foraboschi—a member of which (Razzante) 
had been Podesta of Bologna in 1320-1. Pasquali Alidosi, besides 
leaving us many lesser works, was also the author of a great volume 
of heraldic blazonry, unpublished, in which is to be found the 
coat-of-arms of the Ferrabosco family (the one which is here repro- 
duced),’ with a very short note asserting their Florentine origin. To 
prove that this is altogether imaginary it will be enough to quote 
a classical authority,? according to which the Foraboschi bore a coat- 
of-arms having nothing in common with this; that is to say, a very 
plain shield ‘nero seminato di palle d’argento’. The error is very easily 
explained by the great similarity in sound of the two family names, 
and by a fault in pronunciation common to almost all North Italians, 
in whose mouths the double ‘r’ does not receive its proper force. 

As it is not convenient to give too much attention in these pages to 
purely genealogical matter, I will refer the reader to the annexed Table, 
where he will find a sufficiently detailed family tree, one, that is, 
containing something more than simple names and dates. Here, how- 
ever, it may be explained, that all the annotations have been taken 
from original documents, and that the names preceded by an asterisk 
are those of well-authenticated musicians belonging to this family in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I leave to the Editor’s care 


and to the Mustcan Antiquary, July and October, 1912; and one on Alfonso II to The 
Musician, 1897, which was afterwards reprinted in Studies in Music by various authors 
reprinted from The Musician, edited by Mr. Robin Grey, 1901. Mr. Arkwright also 
edited the five and six-part Madrigals from Yonge's Musica Transalpina, 1588, as Nos. 11 
and 12 of his Old English Edition, 1894. It is hardly necessary to refer to Eitner’s 
Quellen-Lexikon, where the lists of works by the Ferraboscos now need revision. Vogel's 
admirable Bibliothek der weltlichen Vocalmusik Italiens, Berlin, 1892, catalogues the vocal 
music, with secular words, published by members of the family. 

1 The colours are not indicated in the MS. volume referred to, except that the 
circle of leaves is vert; it probably represents a crown of laurel. However, a much 
more modern work on heraldry (Canetoli) makes the mountain of three peaks vert, 
and the bird argent. The latter here appears more like a dove than a swan, and 
instead of the wreath, it holds in its beak a ribbon, vert. The field of the shield is asure, 
The drawing in the more ancient heraldic work is naturally to be preferred ; it belongs 
to the R. Archivio di Stato in Bologna. 

* Manni, Osservazioni circa i sigilli antichi, &e., vol. vii, Florence, 1770, pp. 15-22. 
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the task of grafting on to this family tree the branch which flourished 
in England, as I shall afterwards show. (See p. 142.) 

The records preserved in the archives and libraries of Bologna 
enable us to put as the head of this family of artists Domenico (son of 
one Pietro or Petruccio), bearing the surname or distinguishing name 
of Ferrabosco, who on September 7, 1460, caused to be baptized a son 
of his named Cecchino, which is the pet-name formed from Francesco. 
To the latter was born in 1487 a son called Annibale, who was father 
of the well-known Domenico Maria and grandfather of that Alfonso 
who became of all his kindred the most widely renowned. 

At this point it is of great importance to observe that during the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth 
the Ferraboscos enjoyed the favour of that illustrious, splendid, and 
powerful house of Bentivoglio, which for almost seventy years held 
the Signoria or Lordship of Bologna, and on that favour certainly, to 
a great extent, depended their later fortunes. Domenico (the great- 
grandfather of Domenico Maria) is named in many official documents, 
sometimes as ‘famulus’, sometimes as ‘familiaris’ of Giovanni II and 
others of the Bentivoglios, and he had presumably to thank that 
great personage for certain exceptional favours ; for instance, that the 
Commune of Bologna gave to him in 1478 the house (then confiscated) 
of a rebel’; that in the same year there was recalled from exile 
a certain Alessandro Vasselli, on condition (and this suggests some 
romantic or dramatic story) that he should marry on the spot, without 
dowry, a daughter of the same Domenico; and that in November, 
1479, there was conferred on that honest servant or confidant of 
princes the office of Vicar of Rocca Pitigliana (in the Bolognese 
Apennines), given up then temporarily to his son Cecchino. More- 
over, one must not omit to mention that Annibale and Alessandro, 
sons of Cecchino, had these names conferred on them because Annibale 
and Alessandro Bentivoglio, sons of Giovanni II, stood as sponsors at 
their baptism. 


1 Late, but still in time to add it in this note, I have ascertained that in the above- 
mentioned parish of S. Maria Maddalena there is a house with a fine portico, which is 
certainly the one that was given in 1478 to Domenico Ferrabosco. The house was 
evidently built at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ; it is 
No. 88 Via Zamboni, near to the R. University, and near to the place where the 
magnificent Bentivoglio palace once stood. One of the columns has a capital around 
which may be read this inscription: ‘ FERABOSCO F. F.’, the two last letters signify 
‘fece fare’, caused to be made, Thus we may believe that this house was at first of 
simple design, with the portico (as was customary) of wood ; and that when, under the 
rule of the Bentivoglios, the city was almost entirely rebuilt, it was restored and embel- 
lished with a new portico in brick and stone. There, probably, Domenico Maria was 
born in 1518. None of his sons, I think, were born there, for after that time the family 
went to reside in various other parishes. 
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The documents do not reveal the existence of a musician among the 
Ferraboscos belonging to any generation before that of Domenico 
Maria, none, that is to say, who was living in the fifteenth century. 
We may be allowed, however, to conjecture that among his ancestors, 
direct or indirect, there may have existed one who cultivated in some 
sort the divine art, and that hence proceeded the favours which I have 
alluded to above. Unfortunately all the records of the court of the 
Bentivoglios were lost during the disturbances of 1507. Had it been 
otherwise, I should now perhaps be able to furnish no little definite 
information of importance bearing on this subject. 

Turning to Domenico Maria, I will not repeat the facts already 
known about his works and musical appointments, but will set forth 
such additions and corrections as the documents allow us to make 
with regard to his life. Fétis and others describe him as a native of 
Rome; this, however, was not the case: he actually saw the light in 
Bologna, where he was baptized on February 21, 1513.1 In 1541 he 
took as his wife a young girl (whose acquaintance he owed probably 
to his own Art), Giulia, daughter of Guido Novelli called dall’ Arpa, 
of Ferrara. This appellation offers some evidence that in the family 
whence she sprang there was or had formerly been* some cultivator 
of music; either as a player on the harp or as a maker of that 
instrument. From this marriage was born the most famous of the 
Ferraboscos, Alfonso I, as is proved in the clearest manner by several 
legal documents, including the will of Domenico Maria, made on 
June 22, 1573, in Bologna (drawn up by the notary Giorgio Agucchi), 
a few months before his death, which took place in February 1574. 
He had no fewer than eight male children,‘ and it was due to this as 

1 His baptismal deed is thus worded : ‘ 1518 die xxj februarii — Domenego Maria fiolo 


de Anibale de Cechino Feraboscho, nacque a di 14 de feberaro lunedi de sira a ore meza 
de note, e fu bategeato a di 21 del soprascrifo (sic) mexe. Tenelo M. Napulione da la Mal- 
vaxia e Lisandro da la Fave.’ 

2 I must express myself thus, for perhaps this appellation was hereditary, not 
appropriated to one individual. The surname Novelli is repeatedly found in the 
matriculation books of the Societa degli Orefici of Ferrara in the fifteenth century; 
and a Decree of 1476, relating to the Statutes of the Society, mentions the goldsmith 
Francesco da’ Arpa, whom we may suppose to be the father of the above-named Guido. 

§ This reminds me of another similar combination of surnames. The first wife of the 
celebrated Antonio Stradivari was a Francesca, daughter of Francesco Ferraboschi 
of Cremona, called in the documents ‘Feraboschi’ and ‘Ferabosca’ (Hill, Antoine 
Stradivarius, sa vie et son cuvre, Londres, 1908, p. 14). I have no means of investigating 
whether her paternal ancestors were connected with the Bolognese family of like 
name. But I can safely assert that the spellings Ferraboschi, Feraboscht, Ferabosco, and 
Ferabosca are merely variants of one single family name, and cannot be taken as proof 
that the families were not connected : on the contrary, the singularity of this name in 
Italy should be taken as an affirmative sign. 

‘ If here and in the family tree I have omitted to give the females, this has been 
done not solely for want of space, but also because the particular records of which 
I have made use are of little help in tracing them in the ancient baptismal registers. 
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much as to his misfortunes that he lived, it seems, for many years in 
serious straits, and found himself several times constrained to petition 
for help from the court of Rome and from the Senate of Bologna. 
It is already known that in 1555 he had been obliged to resign the 
post which he occupied for five years in Rome, at the Sistine Chapel, 
because he was a married man; but his financial difficulties may be 
traced back at least to 1548, when he petitioned for, and obtained, 
exemption from all City Customs in consideration of the distress into 
which he had fallen because of his numerous family.? 

This much is certain, that he had won the esteem and goodwill of 
great personages. In this connexion I will remark that proof of his 
good relations with the Duke of Urbino, Guidobaldo della Rovere, is 
given not only by the Dedication of the well-known book of Madrigali 
published at Venice in 1542, but also by the fact that the name of 
Guidobaldo was bestowed three years later on his third child. And 
in the baptismal registers of this and others of his sons we find named 
as sponsors—either present or by proxy—various members of great 
families of Bologna and other cities (Pepoli, Paleotti, Malvasia, Fava, 
Rangoni, Boiardo), and three cardinals(Gambara, Del Monte, Crescenzi).? 
It is worth while adding, therefore, that the dower of his wife Giulia 
had been provided by a lady of gentle Bolognese family, Eleonora 
Campeggi, legitimate daughter of Cardinal Lorenzo and wife of Count 
Alfonso Contrari of Ferrara, as appears from a contract drawn up by 
the Bolognese notary Camillo Morandi (January 31, 1541). Thus 
there are two circumstances (the marriage with a Novelli dall’ Arpa 
and this contract with the noble family of Contrari) which lead one to 
suppose that Domenico Maria may have in some measure received 
honour and favour likewise from the neighbouring court of Ferrara, 
which was then accounted one of the most splendid in Italy, and 
where, as is well known, music at that time was assiduously cultivated. 
In support of my suggestion, we can here add the close relationship 
formerly existing between the princely houses of Bologna and Ferrara : 
in 1487 Annibale Bentivoglio, Giovanni II’s son (and, as I have said, 
godfather of Annibale Ferrabosco), had married Lucrezia d’Este, 
daughter of Ercole I, Duke of Ferrara. 


1 Extract from the minutes of the special meeting of the Senate of Bologna, April 28, 
1548: 

«,.. Volentes aliquo liberalitatis et munificentis sus genere prosequi honestum 
civem suum et in musica arte peritissimum, Dominicum Mariam Feraboscum quondam 
Annibalis filium, quem sciunt tum angustia rei familiaris, tum numero filiorum 
maxime gravatum existere, eidem et eius filiis concesserunt, per fabas albas xxvij, 
nigras ix, exemptionem a vectigalibus omnibus civitatis Bononise», etc. 

3 See in the family tree under the names of Alfonso (I), Alessandre, Guidobaldo, Uberto, 
and Innocenzo. 
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IL. 


The eldest and most famous of the sons of Domenico Maria received 
the name of Alfonso, and this was, as I believe, out of respect for the 
Ferrarese nobleman mentioned above, although he does not appear 
among the godparents named in the following entry of the baptism, 
taken from the registers preserved in the Cathedral of Bologna : 


1548, die xviij januarii. 
Alfunsus, filius Dominici Marie Feraboschi, baptizatus ut supra. Com- 


patres Magnificus Dominus Romeus Pepolus et Domina Portia Savignana 
et Dominus Camillus Palaotus, bononiensis patritius. 


Alfonso, then, was baptized at Bologna on January 18, 1548, and 
all the evidence tends to make us believe that his birth took place— 
ag was and still is usually the case—a very short time before baptism. 
At first I had felt some doubt whether his may not have been a 
deferred baptism, that is to say, one that had been postponed for some 
years ; but afterwards I had no hesitation in coming to quite another 
opinion. And I think that I ought now to set forth the reasons for 
my doubt, and for its subsequent removal. 

During the years which he spent in Rome, Domenico Maria had 
gained the protection of the young Cardinal Innocenzo Del Monte, 
who gave him indeed clear proof of it, not only having stood sponsor 
at the baptism of Innocenzo, his sixth son, but also by another very 
much greater favour. By virtue of a special decree of that cardinal, 
dated from Rome, August 5, 1552, there was conferred on Alfonso, son 
of Domenico Maria Ferrabosco (the name is thus particularly specified), 
a financial post at Bologna, that of Soprastante all’ Ufficio delle 
Bollette per la presentazione dei forestiert. And a few months later 
(October 25) the Senate of Bologna confirmed this nomination by 
twenty-seven votes in favour of the appointment and none against. 
Is it credible (that was my first thought) that an office of such a kind 
should have been entrusted to a boy nine years old? And since the 
above-mentioned decree and the other deeds connected with it are 
conceived in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of another 
person of the same name being dealt with, I hastily concluded that 
Alfonso might have been the child of some unknown lady, a Protestant 
by religion, and born in some country on the other side of the Alps; and 
that on returning to his native land, his father had judged it necessary 
for him to receive regular baptism. But are there any serious reasons 
for believing that Domenico Maria in his wanderings had pushed 
beyond the borders of Italy? Sooth to say there are not: and more- 
over there is nothing to warrant our casting doubt on the legitimacy 
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of Alfonso’s birth as the offspring of the marriage that took place in 
1541 between his father and Giulia Novelli dall’ Arpa. 

Here then is the explanation of this apparent mystery. We must 
take this nomination to be another and stronger proof of the poverty 
from which Domenico Maria suffered at the time: that is, we must 
consider it as one more grant of pecuniary aid made to him, in an 
exceptional way; and, naturally, with power of sub-letting this 
place to a suitable person until such time as his son should be fit to 
assume it. True, nothing of the sort is expressed in the cardinal’s 
decree, but one can very well believe it to be understood. On this 
particular point I made an attempt to seek for enlightenment from the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican, but I was informed that there are no 
documents there bearing on the subject, but that the case is not to be 
considered as anything new in the ancient and modern annals of the 
Roman Curia. As a proof to the contrary I ought to add, by way of 
corollary, that the Ferrabosco family received a double share of favour 
on this occasion: for the Bolognese Senate conferred at the same time 
the office of Soprastante al Pavaglione (Silk Market) on Guidobaldo, 
own brother to Alfonso, who in 1552 was hardly seven years old! 
One can scarcely bring oneself to believe that there was living at the 
same time in Bologna a second Alfonso, and a second Guidobaldo 
Ferrabosco, sons of a second Domenico Maria. 

I have lingered over this point because I thought it necessary 
to establish as certainly as possible the date of birth of the most 
famous member of this family. Without following him now through 
all the chances and changes of his career, I will endeavour to collect 
here all such new notices relating to it as his biographers can desire to 
possess. 

For the period between the date of that somewhat premature 
appointment of his and 1562, that is to say the year in which we find 
him already established in England, at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
Ihave nothing to add. And I am sorry not to be able to make at 
least some kind of reasonable conjecture as to the circumstances 
which led him, before he was twenty years old, so far from Bologna 
and from his own family; for, to repeat what I said before, we have 
no reason to believe that his father had ever set foot outside Italy, and 
we must not forget that Alfonso was the eldest son, 

I have, however, some new material for the following decade 
(1562-72) which proves what is indicated by various documents 
already printed, that Alfonso during that period travelled between 
London, Bologna, Rome, and Paris. One not useless correction I can 
make. In the letter addressed to the Earl of Leicester (the one which 
begins with the words ‘Partei di Corte’, &c.) the date MDL&xiiij 
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(October) ought to be read as MDLxxiiij, because Alfonso clearly 
speaks in it of his father as one who was no longer in the land of the 
living, whereas he had not lost him before February, 1574. 

Not only was Alfonso denied the comfort of bidding a last farewell 
to his father: but, as he himself tells us in the letter alluded to 
above, because of his prolonged sojourn in lwoght proibiti without 
the prescribed permission the Inquisizione had pitilessly confiscated 
the little inheritance which his father had left him. Thus we can 
easily explain how it is that we do not find him at Bologna before 
October 15, 1580, when a contract was entered into between him and 
a fellow-citizen. That his offence had been then condoned is a matter 
only of conjecture in the absence of official documents of any kind 
bearing on the subject. 

Another earlier contract, dated May 31, 1572, shows that he was 
then ‘in partibus Galliz morantem’. And it was, I believe, about this 
time that he married a native of Antwerp, ‘Domina Susanna, filia 
Domini Balthasaris de Simonibus,’ as we find her named in many legal 
documents, where the Latin form of the family name leaves us in doubt 


as to her nationality, as it can be turned as well into Simon as into 
the Italian Simoni. 


Il, 


* ‘We may now suppose (thanks to documents which have already | 
been published) that Alfonso, returning in 1574 from France to the 
English Court, stayed there without a break, or nearly so, down to 
1578, when pledging himself to return, and leaving there his two little 
children (whom the Queen detained and seems to have regarded in 
a manner as hostages), he arrived once more in Italy in order finally 
to enter the service of the Duke of Savoy. 1 shall show further on 
how these two infants were certainly not born of the marriage with 
the above-named Susanna, who, on being left a widow, removed to 
Bologna together with her two legitimate children, Our present con- 
cern is to see how Alfonso fared with that great Italian prince, the 
Duke Charles Emmanuel I of Savoy. 

Among the official documents at Turin I have not succeeded in 
finding any record of Alfonso before March 6, 1586, on which day the 
Duke issued a decree, which, in very honourable terms, assured to him 
no inconsiderable pension; but we must believe that his regular 
services had begun there at least four years previously, seeing that on 


1 This letter was published by Mr. Arkwright in the Rivista Musicale Italiana (vol. iv, 
fasc. 1, anno 1897): in the same place there is another letter (that beginning ‘ Poi che 
é piacciuta’, &c.) which we can take to prove that Alfonso was occasionally guilty of this 
chronographical error, having there written mpLxiiij for mp.xviiij. 
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February 5, 1582, he had written from Turin a letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, which is well worthy of notice, especially in so far as it 
relates to one of those infants of Alfonso (a ‘figliuolino’) who had 
remained in her hands.! 

The decree of 1586 is of value not only for giving the fact of the 
pension ; it also adds not a few other useful details, some too referring 
to an earlier date, for the biography of our distinguished musician. 
The text is too long to reproduce in its entirety in these pages; I will 
insert, therefore, as much of it in the following lines as will serve our 


purpose, omitting the superfluous formule with which it begins and 
ends. 


Carto EMANUELE, per grazia di Dio Duca di Savoia, &c.—Essendo 
consuetudine d’ogni buon Principe di riconoscere et rimunerare quelli che 
con ogni diligenza, fedelta et affettione l’hano servito et servono di continuo ; 
et havendo Noi fatta considerazione non meno alla diligente, grata et fide- 
lissima serviti: che alle honorate conditioni e virtuose qualita quali concor- 
rono nella persona del Magnifico nostro carissimo Messer Alfonso Farrabosco, 
gentil homo ordinario di nostra bocca, il quale non risguardando a spesa et 
fatica nel seguitar continuamente et servire alla persona nostra, et special- 
mente nel viaggio di Spagna, l’habbiamo giudicato degno di essere da Noi 
riconosciuto et in qualche parte rimunerato. Percid, volendo Noi grattifi- 
care la sopradetta buona et fedel serviti fattaci ; per le presenti, di nostra 
certa scientia, motto proprio, piena et libera volonta, per Noi et nostri 
heredi e successori, assigniamo et assicuriamo al detto Messer Alfonso 
Farrabosco, per lui et durante sua vita naturale et di Carlo Emanuele suo 
figliolo legitimo et naturale, o vero del suo primogenito, o d’altro da lui 
nel’ ultima sua volonta, o altra disposizione a beneplacito suo, eligendo et 
nominando, il trattamento o sia pensione che di man nostre aveva de scuti 
trecento settanta d’oro in oro d’Italia ogn’ anno ; et cid per maggior sicurezza 
gli assigniamo li detti scuti trecento settanta sopra li redditi nostri di 
Fossano, et particolarmente sopra li mollini d’esso luogo, sopra li quali 
vogliamo et intendiamo che annualmente li sia assegnata et pagata di 
quartiere in quartiere, o come a lui piacera, detta pensione et trattamento di 
scuti trecento settanta d’oro in oro d'Italia, valutati a lire nostre mille 
trecento ottanta otto, soldi sedici, a soldi vinti per libra.—Comandando et 
ordinando al Magnifico Consigliario et Tesauraro nostro .. ., &c. &c. 


1 This was printed in the Musrcat Antiquaky, July, 1912, p. 225, but it will be well 
to transcribe a bit of it because the last word was misunderstood by Mr. Arkwright 
or his copyist. ‘Le rendo poi humilissime gracie della pieta che mostra verso il mio 
povero figliuolino.’ If‘ figlino Lino ’ is read, confusion arises on this very interesting 
point, which really deserves all the light afforded by the new documents, as we saw 
before. Meanwhile, I will remark that the silence observed in this letter on the subject 
of the other child who was left as a hostage (it was certainly still alive in 1589) leads 
one to suppose that it was a girl, and that the boy, on account of his talents, already 
showed promise of such good ‘success as to deserve the Queen’s protection, 
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- This document is exceedingly important also on account of the retro- 
spective light that it affords. In fact it offers evidence that Alfonso had 
formerly received brevi manu from the Duke himself an annual allowance 
of 370 scudi in gold (i.e. about 3885 francs), thereupon converted into 
a true and legalized pension, without, however, giving to this provision 
the character of a retiring pension; a suggestion which is contradicted 
by another later decree, and also by the fact of his being still in 
vigorous manhood (he was now forty-three years old). We may certainly 
believe that Alfonso had procured this decree of 1586 because, in order 
to devote more care then to his own private interests in Bologna and 
elsewhere, he found it convenient to remain absent from Turin for some 
time (possibly for a year or two) without, however, any intention of 
giving himself up to the dolce far niente, nor yet of taking final leave 
of the splendour of the Court. 

A point to which we must draw special attention is the fact that 
the Prince, by the above-mentioned deed, had shown his wish to 
recognize Alfonso’s meritorious services, but especially those rendered to 
his own person during the journey which he had recently made in Spain 
(January to June, 1585) in order to espouse the Infanta Donna Caterina 
of Austria, second daughter of King Philip II. And that passage of 
the decree is also of the highest interest, in which hints are thrown 
out as to the eventual heirs of the pensioner ; that is to say the dis- 
tinction made between Carlo Emanvele, his legitimate son, and an 
unnamed son, his own primogenito, who, there can be no doubt, was 
that very child who remained at the English Court. To each of these 
we must turn our attention after we have given all the most note- 
worthy allusions to be met with concerning Alfonso and his great 
Italian Meecenas, 

I do not believe that the Duke had made him exceptionally generous 
offers in order to carry him off from Queen Elizabeth, nor that he had 
promised him an income much larger than he had enjoyed in England ; 
he had not been enticed away in this manner. At the Court of Savoy 
an artist of his standing might be expected to find himself considerably 
more @ son aise, even if we admit that on the banks of the Thames he 
had never suffered from home-sickness. In short, it is my belief that 
Alfonso, suddenly and without premeditation, happened to become 
aware of the reputation of this Prince famed for his devotion to the 
Arts, especially to poetry and music; and that personal contact was 
then sufficient to establish between them terms of the fullest con- 
fidence and understanding. And I find I am driven to this con- 
clusion by another consideration : that this Ferrabosco not only set to 
music a vast number of poems, sacred and profane, but certainly, 
occasionally, if not frequently, himself also dabbled in letters, We 
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may certainly doubt whether he was equally capable of producing the 
text of some madrigal or other poetical composition, but that from. 
a literary standpoint he is also to be considered as an author—good 
or bad—is proved from the Catalogue of MSS. in the University 
Library of Turin (published by the distinguished and lamented 
B. Peyron in 1899), where, on p. 56, we find thus described the two 
paper volumes marked LV and LVI. 


I’. Dell’ historia d’Altimauro, composta per Alfonso Ferrabosco. 

Prima parte. Al? Eccelso Duca di Savoia. 

Comincia: Sicome in un certo spatio di tempo, per lo continuo volgere de’ 
cieli, &c. 

II°. La seconda parte dell’ historia d’Altimauro, composta per Alfonso 
Ferrabosco. Alla Serenissima Infante Donna Catarina d Austria, Duchessa 
di Savoia. 

Comincia: Gl invitti cavalieri, i quali dopo tanti travagli, &c. 


This prose work has remained till now entirely unknown to biblio- 
graphers of the Ferrabosco family; and, unfortunately, the text will 
remain invisible for ever, for the two volumes above mentioned were, 
with very many others, destroyed in the great fire of the same 
Library of Turin in 1904, Peyron’s catalogue is useful in two ways: 
besides offering an additional document bearing on the relations 
between our musician and the Court of Savoy, it goes far to prove, 
as I have said, that he produced something also in the field of letters ; 
for it is incredible that the words ‘Composta per Alfonso F.’ are to be 
understood as meaning that this ‘ Historia’ was compiled by commis- 
sion or for the use of Alfonso, by some writer or other who would 
not, or could not, give his name. On the other hand, it can obviously 
be imagined that one who, while still very young—little more than 
a lad—had established himself at a Court like that of England, must, 
have had a versatile genius, and could readily employ himself also in 
compositions like that which is here under discussion, 

The Ducal decree of 1586 might lead one to suppose that at Turin, 
in an official capacity, Alfonso had only been one among the number 
of those courtiers to whom was then given the title of gentilwomo di 
bocca,! and that, extra-officially, he had found additional employment 
as a musician ; but there exists a later decree? which says in so many 
words ‘ nostro musico e gentiJhuomo di bocca’. And that the expression 
‘our well-beloved’ (carissimo nostro) used in the former decree is not 


t According to the rules of the Court of Savoy, the gentiluomini di bocca at that time 
performed in turn the duties of attendance at ceremonials and, as a rule, the delicate 
task of essaying the food intended for the Duke and Duchess personally. 


* That which, two years later, was issucd to settle a pension on the widow and 
children of Alfonso. 
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to be taken merely as a formula of the Chancellor's office, but as a 
token of true affection for Alfonso, can be argued from the fact that 
the Duke had wished him to be included among the gentlemen who 
accompanied him on his great marriage journey. Undoubtedly he had 
been selected as one of those likely to do great credit not only to 
themselves but to their Prince at the Court of Spain. 

In this connexion, the highest importance attaches to a notice that 
had long remained hidden in another Library Catalogue, published at 
Barcelona. A poetical epistle that, presumably towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, was addressed by Pietro Vaz Rego to Giuseppe 
Torres Martinez Bravo, musician to the King of Spain, alludes to the 
most distinguished musicians of the various Chapels Royal of Spain, 
laying stress, however—honoris caussa—particularly on two names 
in the following manner : 


Estas son, segun recuerda 

mi aplicable conjetura, 

los antecesores vuestros 

de esa Real Capilla augusta. 
No hablo de las mas Capillas 
Reales, que tanto ilustran 
esta Corte, en que huvo hombrazos 
de demarcada estatura ... 
Un Alfonso Ferabosco, 

noble Saboyano, en cuya 
fuente Jorge de Lahelle 
bebié divinas dulzuras.! 


We learn from this, then, that during his sojourn at the Court of 
Spain (about four months) Alfonso had been able not only to make 
his mark as an eminent musician, but had also had the satisfaction of 
causing some one else to drink of ‘ the sweets divine’ of his fountain, 
in other words, to train there a pupil of his own in the person of 
George de Lahelle. And in both of them were recognized such high 
merit that they seemed as giants when set against all the other cons 
temporary Spanish musicians. 

In the Spanish verses given above we find Alfonso described as 
a nobleman of Savoy ; but this is certainly due to the erroneous belief 
that the rank of gentilwomo of the Duke’s suite carried with it that of 
nobleman. This can be absolutely denied, as well as that any one 
of the Ferraboscos before him had acquired nobility in any way what- 
ever in Bologna or anywhere else. For the rest, it is very likely that 


1 Felip Pedrell, Catalech de la Biblioteca Musical de la Diputacié de Barcelona, vol. ii, p. 325, 
No, 1265. Barcelona, 1908-9, 
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he may have felt some such ambition,! as common then as it is now, 
and that he may have always kept some lingering hope of seeing it 
gratified by a special decree of the Duke, in recognition of his services 
and of some special acts of homage. Just as his brother had been 
called Guidobaldo, in honour of the Duke of Urbino, who bore this 
name, in similar manner Alfonso wished his only (legitimate) son to 
be baptized by the name of Carlo Emanuele, and a daughter (certainly 
born to him after the great Spanish journey) to bear another 
august name, in a word, that of the new Princess, Caterina. Further- 
more, as we know already, in September 1587, he dedicated from 
Venice his two new sets of Madrigali to the Prince and Princess of 
Savoy, which had then been published there. This is for the present 
the last piece of evidence (that is to say, the latest in date) bearing on 
the relations between him and the Court of Turin. 


IV. 


A contract entered into at Bologna on January 19, 1588, between 
Alfonso’s attorneys and those of his brother Guidobaldo,? proves that 
he was at that time absent from his native city, without affording us 
any grounds for discussing where else he was staying ; but certain it 
is that it was at Bologna, and not at Turin, as previous writers have 
asserted, that death very soon afterwards overtook him. It was, in 
fact, on August 12 of the same year that the famous musician, who 
had only just passed the ninth lustrum of his age, passed away. 

The exact record of his untimely end is to be found in a Register of 
Deaths among the documents of the Convent of San Francesco (where 
. he was buried), and in the brief notice of it written by a contem- 
porary Bolognese chronicler, Valerio Rinieri : 


Alfonso Ferrabosco, musico eccellentissimo et gentilhuomo di tavola del 
Duca di Savoia, muore in Bologna sua patria a di 12 agosto. Il quale & 
stato sepelito alla Chiesa di S. Francesco.® 


At the Archivio Notarile of Bologna, among the documents of 
the notary Vincenzo Orlandini, under date of June 6, 1589, we find 


1 This would seem to be the case from a contract made, during his absence, at 
Bologna, January 19, 1588, and drawn up by the notary Antonio Malisardi, in which 
he is described as ‘nobilis Bononiensis ac nobilis familiaris Serenissimi D. Ducis 
Sabaudiw’. At Bologna such parvenus could only become nobles by virtue of a special 
decree of the Senate, which, in the case of Alfonso and his kindred, is not forthcoming. 
It is as well also to state that many Bolognese families, not noble, have possessed a coat- 


of-arms for many centuries, and perhaps that of the Ferraboscos was devised and first 
made use of in the time of Alfonso himself, 


2 The one cited in the preceding note. 


8 Diarii delle cose pits notabili seguite nella citta di Bologna dall’ anno 1520 sino al 16138: MS. 
in the University Library of Bologna, vol. ii, p. 32. 
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the inventory of Alfonso’s estate, from which the fact clearly emerges 
that he had not made a will; and therefore, we must believe that 
death or very severe illness came upon him unexpectedly, or nearly 
so. I do not propose to enumerate the details of his real estate, nor of 
some special debts owing to him; I will only mention here the most 
important points established by that inventory and some documents 
connected with it. The little family was left evidently in good—if 
not very flourishing—pecuniary circumstances, especially as regards 
the possession of certain lands in the Bolognese district. As was 
natural, Alfonso recognized as his heirs his two legitimate children, 
Carlo Emanuele and Caterina (who were still minors), his wife, Susanna, 
and two surviving brothers, Guidobaldo and Anfione. Among the many 
objects then entered in the inventory, here are some which are of real 
interest : 


... Una cassa de libri de diversi autori e diversa sorte de musica in Turino,* 
et in mano de Messer Anfione in Bologna ; alcuni libri de musica stampati 
et altri scritti a penna, opere de M. Alfonso.... Tre archebugi; due 
cuscinetti da sella ; un liuto che era fuor di casa ; una lira vecchia ; diversi 
libri da leggere.... Un crocifisso de coralli, ligato in argento et dorato 
.. +. Un diamante legato in oro, il quale @ quello che porta il Sig. Alfonso 
all’ ultima sua venuta, et lo dette in custodia in mano de M®. Julia sua 
madre, de valuta de 50 scudi d’ oro in circa. ... 


In the same inventory due account was taken of a yearly pension 
of 200 scudi, settled by the Duke of Savoy on the widow and the two 
minors mentioned above.? These children are there very plainly 
referred to; but one seeks there in vain for any sort of allusion to 
that primogenito, who had not been passed over in silence in the 
Duke of Savoy’s decree of 1586, and who was certainly still in 
existence. 

Who was this primogenito? Those readers, especially in England, 
to whom the names and the works of the Ferraboscos are now familiar 
will have already easily guessed the answer. There can be no doubt 
that the reference here is to that ‘ povero figliuolino’ whom Alfonso 
had mentioned in writing to Queen Elizabeth from Turin in 1582, or 
at any rate, to one of the two infants whom she had wished to detain 


1 These books and this music must have been considered by Alfonso his most precious 
possessions. The knowledge that they were left at Turin goes to confirm that his 
absence from that Court could only have been temporary. 

* In fact on October 1, 1588, a decree had been issued by the Duke (that already 
referred to on p. 182, note 2) which annulled the other decree of 1586 in favour of 
Alfonso and those heirs whom he would have been obliged to appoint. But instead, he 
died without making a will, that is, without having made any one his heir, whether to 
part of his estate or the whole of it ; and here perhaps a pretext was found for reducing 
the pension to only 200 scudi. 
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as hostages. And I believe that no one will now fail to recognize in 
this unnamed individual the other Alfonso Ferrabosco, who has always 
and correctly been described as the son of the famous musician of the 
same name; all the more certainly because a contemporary poet and 
musician, Thomas Campion, addressed the younger as ‘the offspring 
of rich Music’s father, Old Alfonso’s Image living’! And it is very 
interesting to know that there was this strong physical resemblance 
which stamped him as the son of his illustrious namesake. A son, 
indeed, but certainly not legitimate; because otherwise the Ducal 
decree of 1586 would not have been so mysterious on his account, 
and his name would not have been omitted from the documents 
relating to the disposal of the estate of the first Alfonso. It might 
possibly be maintained that Alfonso I had been the second husband of 
the said Susanna; that she might have had love relations with him 
during a former marriage; and that their son was not only illegitimate 
but born in adultery. But this is a conjecture that would be unsup- 
ported except by the fact that the name Susanna (not very rare, as 
far as that goes) was given to a daughter of this same Alfonso II. 
I note further that the inclusion in the Duke’s decree of the nameless 
primogenito must certainly have been effected to please his father, 
who probably foresaw that some day or other Death might snatch 
from him the secondogenito and his other legitimate male heirs. The 
heart of the father never perhaps felt any genuine predilection, and 
illegitimate births were at that period very common, not only in the 
noblest families, but even in reigning houses. Anyhow, the social 
convenances imposed even then a certain amount of reserve where 
the act of a sovereign was concerned. 

At any rate, it seems to me that we have now a certain amount of 
light—not full indeed, but sufficient—thrown on the birth of this 
Ferrabosco, who occupies so notable a place in English musical 
history. But, as he never sojourned in Italy, I am unable to furnish 
any more material for his life, and can only refer to the genealogical 
tree appended to this article. 

As to the legitimate descendants of Alfonso I (according to such 
documents as I have been able to discover), they reduce themselves to 
the two already mentioned, Carlo Emanuele and Caterina, his chil- 
dren, and an Alfonso the son of Carlo Emanuele, born in 1634, who 
probably died in youth, for in his father’s will, dated 1653, he is not 
mentioned. With regard to Carlo Emanuele it will be useful to 
note that he must have been born at Turin between 1578 and 1588, 
because in a legal document dated November 20, 1602, he is declared 
to be over eighteen and under twenty-five years of age. We have, 
1 See his verses prefixed to A. Ferrabosco’s Ayres, 1609, 
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moreover, reason to believe that he was, if not a painter, an enthu- 
siastic collector of pictures, for we learn from his will that 
he had bequeathed to a nobleman of Bologna (Ippolito Marsili) 
‘tutti li swot quadri di pittura’, and in a brief inventory of furniture, 
made on that occasion, mention is made of ‘ N°. dieci quadri di pittura 
di ritratti grandi e piccoli, con 1’ arma de’ Signori Feraboschi’. Among 
these portraits were probably those of Domenico Maria and Alfonso I ; 
but these I have sought for in vain in the public and private galleries 
of Bologna, and it is much to be regretted that there cannot appear in 
these pages the likeness of one at least of these two famous musicians 
of Bologna. Similarly, in the beautiful church of San Francesco 
I have failed to find any trace of the grave of Alfonso, though from it 
perhaps the learned Pasquali Alidosi, whom I quoted at the beginning 
of my article, made a copy of the arms of the Ferraboscos. 


¥. 


It now remains for me to give some information about the other 
members of this family, who, if they did not become so celebrated as 
Domenico Maria and Alfonso I, are in every way worthy of remem- 
brance as musicians. 

If we examine once more the elder and more prolific branch of the 
family, we shall find first of all two members whom we must not pass 
over: Ludovico, a priest, and Girolamo, brothers of Domenico Maria. 
The former, who was cantor at the church of San Petronio in Bologna 
in 1542,! died in 1583, leaving as: sole heir his nephew Alfonso, but 
eventually substituting in his place his brothers Guidobaldo and 
Anfione. In Girolamo I think one may recognize the author of that 
Toccata di Roma for organ which bibliographers cite under his name 
and which is now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 23623). As 
regards Girolamo, I can only quote the will of his brother Ludovico 
(1582), who named him among his legatees, And this dearth of special 
Bolognese documents makes one naturally suppose that Girolamo had 
spent a great part of his life far from his native city, without again 
returning thither. Seeing, too, that this Toccata di Roma attributed 
to him is found in a museum in London, it seems to me to be a fair 
inference that it did not find its way there altogether by chance; in 
short, that he may have spent several years in England, accompanying 
thither, about 1562, his brother’s son, Alfonso I, who at that time was 
scarcely nineteen years of age. 

Among the sons of Domenico Maria two other musicians are to be 
numbered, Innocenzo (at whose baptism Cardinal del Monte, who 


1 Gaspari, op. cit., p. 17. 
IV L 
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bore the same name, stood as sponsor) was a singer at San Petronio in 
1565,! when he was scarcely fourteen years old; and he certainly died 
while still in his youth, for he is not mentioned in his father’s will, 
made in 1573. Anjione, born about 1554, was for several years the 
companion of his famous brother in England and France’; and 
immediately after the latter’s death the Duke of Savoy appointed him 
to that same post, issuing on September 2, 1588, a special decree, 
which is thus worded: 

Carto EmanvEL, per gratia di Dio Duca di Savoia, Principe di Piemonte, 
ecc. Volendo Noi proveder d’un musico in luogo del fu Alfonso Ferrabosco ; 
informati delle bone qualita et parti del diletto nostro Anfione Ferrabosco 
bollognese, et del desiderio et affezione che ha di servirci; c’ 6 parso accettarlo 
et deputarlo, come per le presenti accettiamo et deputiamo, esso Anfione 
musico ordinario serviente di nostra Camera con le honoranze, preminenze, 
regalie et altre cose che vi aspettono et hanno altri simili nostri musichi, et 
con il stipendio de scudi dodici ducali il mese dal giorno d’hoggi in poi a 
nostro beneplacito, da pagarsi per il Thesoriere di Millitia, o sia pagador 
della Cittadella di questa Citta, come et quando si pagano gli musici d’essa 
Cittadella. Ordinando. .., &c. 


Certain it is that Anfione’s term of service at the Court of Savoy was 
not of long duration. Perhaps it may be thought that the inventory 
of his famous brother’s estate, drawn up in June 1589, alluding as it 
does to things remaining ‘in mano de M. Anfione in Bologna’, is not 
enough to prove that he was already at that time dwelling perma- 
nently in his native city; at all events we find him from 1595 onwards 
included among the musicians in the service of Magistrato degli 
Anziani of Bologna. The Magistrates, however, did not keep him 
beyond May 19, 1598, for on that day his nomination was not 
confirmed (which leads one to suppose that his removal from Turin 
had not been altogether of his own seeking), six votes being given 
against him and only two in his favour. After this I have found no 
other notice of him, except that of his death, which took place 
at Bologna on June 16, 1608, and of his subsequent interment in the 
church of San Francesco, where Alfonso was buried. 

Passing next to the musicians belonging to the younger branch, it 
will be as well, for chronological reasons, to give precedence to an 
Ercole (di Alessandro) who was born at Bologna in 1520, and who was 
first cousin to Domenico Maria. This Ercole has hitherto remained 
quite unknown, but his calling is attested by a simple Deed of 

1 Gaspari, op. cit., pp. 17, 24. 

3 Two documents, dated 1569 and 1575, published by Mr. Arkwright (Zeitschrift der 
Internat. Musikgesellschaft, 1906-7, pp. 278, 275), mention an unnamed brother of 


Alfonso I Ferrabosco ; but he may readily be identified, thanks to the will of Domenico 
Maria (1573), from which we gather that Anfione was then ‘in partibus Galliz’. 
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Acquittance, dated September 22, 1578 (drawn up by the Bolognese 
notary, Nanne Sassi), in which he is described as ‘ Bononiensis civis e 
musicus’, And with regard to him, speaking positively, I have 
nothing to add except that other similar deeds make it plain that he 
was already dead in 1592, and that the baptismal registers of Bologna 
reveal him as father of another musician, that is to say, the Matteo (or 
Mattia) whom the Bolognese bibliographer, G. Fantuzzi, as we saw at 
the beginning of this article, would have made out to be a mere 
dilettante. Fantuzzi rightly attributes to him the Canzonetie a 
quattro voct published at Venice in 1591, but he evidently was not 
aware that they had appeared there in a first edition in 1585. Here 
he had already stated the fact that he was ‘servitore del Serenissimo 
Arciduca Carlo d’ Austria’.! To special bibliographers I can now offer 
an almost new piece of information; that is to say, I can place on 
record that this Matteo was likewise author of a Canzona for three 
voices, beginning Vola, vola, pensier, published at Venice in 1584 by 
Giacomo Vincenzi and Ricciardo Amadino.? In consequence of a debt 
owing to certain of his heirs living in his native country, in 1617 
there came into the hands of a Bolognese notary, Fabrizio Felina, 
a document written in Gratz, dated May 18, proving that Matteo had 
died there in the previous year, leaving there his whole family, which 
consisted of his widow (Catarina Dalatoria) and eight children, of 
whom four were of age (born of his first wife and not named), and four 
were minors. In the family tree I have thought it well to add the 
names of the male children, as it is not improbable that in one or 
more of them a new musician may eventually be discovered. 

There was yet another not inconsiderable composer of whom I can 
assert that he certainly belonged to this same family. Costantino 
Ferrabosco is already known as author of a set of Canzonette a 
quattro voci, published at Nuremberg in 1590, in which he describes 
himself as ‘ Bolognese, musico di S. M. Cesarea’, that is to say, of the 
Emperor Rudolph II. When and where he was born I am not able to 
say: certainly not within the walls of the learned and ancient city, 
for his name is not to be found throughout the whole series of 
baptismal registers of Bologna. But it is reasonable to suppose that 

1 He was at Bologna on his private affairs, May 17, 1594, on which day the notary 
Annibale Rusticelli drew up a power of attorney granted to Antonio Maria Bertalotti, 
musician of Bologna, in which he is described as follows: ‘Magnificus D. Mattheus 
quondam Herculis Feraboschi, Bononiensis civis, et musicus excellentissimus ad preesens 
ad servitia heredum Excellentissimi Caroli Archiduchis Austrie.’ And another docu- 
ment of the same kind, drawn up on a similar occasion, October 1, 1609, says more 
distinctly: ‘musicum ad servitia Serenissimi D. Ferdinandi Archiducis Austrie 
continue commorantem, licet de presenti Bononie sit ob varia eius negotia.’ 


* It is published in the work of Ludovico Torti of Pavia, entitled : ‘Il secondo libro 
delle Canzoni a tre voci . . . nuovamente composte et date in luce.’ 
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he was descended from the above-mentioned Ercole rather than from 
any other of the Ferrabosco family, for the latter was certainly a 
musician and father of another musician (that is, the aforesaid Matteo) 
who lived like Costantino in the service of the House of Hapsburg. 
Another reasonable conjecture is that Ercole in the last years of his 
life—after 1578—may have emigrated to Austria, and that Costantino 
may have been born to him there. It may perhaps appear strange 
that the latter should have attained a position higher and more 
honourable than that of his supposed elder brother; but there is 
nothing unlikely in this; genius and fortune have never been dis- 
tributed to match people’s ages. I should not be inclined to admit 
the possibility of his identification with a Costanzo (brother of 
Ercole), for in 1590 he would have been, if not already dead, a very 
old man—a will of his bears the date 1572: and there is another 
consideration. If the latter had been as good a musician as Costantino 
(that is to say, worthy of the service of an emperor) this claim to 
distinction would certainly not have been passed over in silence in so 
important a legal document. 

The above-mentioned work of Costantino contains Dedicatory Epistle 
‘All’ Illustrissimo Signore i] Signore Christoffano Fuccari, Barone di 
Kirchberg et Weissenhorn’, &c., in which this personage is distinctly 
styled a great patron of music and one who came of: illustrious lineage. 
Here it is plain that Christoforo Fugger is intended, a member of an 
ancient and very wealthy family of bankers (now regarded as the 
German Rothschilds of their: day), already well known also as patrons 
of artists and men of science of every kind. The Imperial. Library of 
Vienna possesses some MSS. on musical topics (lute-playing), the work 
of Giorgio and Ottavio Fugger, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
and in the larger Library of Munich is preserved a similar work, 
which bears the name of one of their ancestors, Ulrico. To this same 
family belonged, also in the sixteenth century, a Costantino; and 
thus, perhaps, it came about that this name was bestowed on the 
author of the Canzonette published at Nuremberg. But I- believe 
I have found another trait d’union between the Ferraboscos and the 
Fuggers. In the baptismal certificate of Guidobaldo, the third son of 
Domenico Maria (1545), we find mentioned as godfather a German, 
‘Eriacus Focharus, alemanus’; and the reader will readily agree 
with me that in him we must recognize a kinsman of the above-named 
Baron Cristoforo. And I think it very likely that a mistake was 
made at the Baptistery of Bologna, by some oversight ; that is to say, 
‘Eriacus’ was written instead of ‘ Ulricus’, for this name is found 
repeatedly among the Fuggers, and an Ulrico (born 1526, died 1584) 
was Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Pope Paul III, and dwelt 
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many years in Italy. Taking everything into consideration, therefore, 
will it be thought far-fetched if we argue that the emigration into 
Austria of Matteo and of Costantino (to say nothing of Ercole) was 
owing in some way or other to the godfather of Guidobaldo ? 

Perhaps the reader will begin to think that I have already neglected 
positive arguments too much for others which are more or less induc- 
tive. Ifso, I ask his pardon for trespassing on his good nature. For 
now I propose to take the liberty of repeating, to make my point 
clearer, a conjecture which I have already made in my opening pages. 

In the latter part of my account I was able to show that love of 
music is not only found inherited by and diffused through that elder 
branch, which produced the two most illustrious members of the 
Ferrabosco family. That branch was certainly far more highly 
favoured, both by nature and by fortune; but, all-the same, the other 
branch yielded fruit by no means to be despised. And this is a fact 
whence—even for those who do not.usually give too much credit to 
certain atavistic influences—one may almost certainly deduce that on 
the old trunk common to the two branches there must have existed 
precursors; there must have been one or more members of the family 
who—at least as dilettanti—dedicated themselves, in such a way as to 
win approval, to the noble arts of song or sound. Thus, as it seems 
to me, we have the best explanation for the manifold marks of kindly 
protection given to the ancient Ferraboscos by the House of Benti- 
voglio, at that time patrons of Bologna and of its territory. For if, 
not many years later, the Bolognese school of music became so distin- 
guished, thanks (passing by the Ferraboscos) to Giovanni Spataro, to 
Ercole Bottrigari, and other famous composers, as a writer of the 
highest authority has said, the beginnings of a true and distinct school 
had already made themselves manifest at the close of the fifteenth 
century.! And in this statement there is implied, as it seems to me, 
an-eulogy upon the illustrious race which at that time in Bologna had 
shown itself so splendid and so zealous in fostering all the fine arts. 

Finally, one may also hold that if the common ancestry in the 

fifteenth century of Domenico Maria, of Costantino, and Matteo had 
lacked the protection of the Bentivoglios, it may be that the citizens 
of Bologna itself, and the Courts of Rome, of Urbino, of Ferrara, of 
Turin, of France, of England, of Austria, and of Spain would not have 
had cause to thank any Ferrabosco for the enjoyment of those strains 
which, as we already know, a writer on one occasion could justly 
praise as ‘ divinas dulzuras’ ; for certain artistic talents often remain 
in the shade—quite, or almost, unproductive—if they are not lovingly 
cultivated and fostered. 


GIOVANNI LIVI. 
1 Busi, op. cit., p. x. 
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THE OXFORD MUSIC SCHOOL 


AND THE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS FORMERLY 
PRESERVED THERE 


Music was one of the seven subjects in which a medisval under- 
graduate prepared for his arts degree, and in 1486 Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, is supposed to have founded a music lectureship!; so that 
when, two hundred years later, Dr. William Heather proposed to 
establish the study in Oxford he could appeal to an ancient tradition, 
and claim the support of an old endowment.? Heather ‘began life as 
a chorister of Westminster Abbey, and passed -on to the Chapel 
Royal. He was not, it would seem, a learned musician, and his 
doctor’s exercise is said to have been written for him by a much more 
gifted fellow candidate, Orlando Gibbons. But it happened that he 
was intimate with the historian, William Camden, whose house in 
London he shared, and it was no doubt because he was charged with 
the task of carrying out his friend’s benefaction to the University, 
where the chair of Ancient History commemorates Camden’s name, 
that his attention was turned to a foundation for the teaching of 
music. Heather's scheme, formulated in 1626, was wise and practical. 
A stipend was secured to a ‘master of the Musical Praxis to:be held 
in the Music School every Thursday in the afternoon between the 
hours of one and three, except in the time of Lent’; while a further 
provision was made for ‘one‘that shall read the Theory of Music once 
every term or-oftener, and make an English Music Lecture at the Act 
Time’. £13 68. 8d. was-to be paid annually to the first, £5 5s. to 
the second teacher. These sums were small even according to the 
scale of those days, and it is not surprising that for more than two 
hundred years the two offices were held together. It was not till 1848 
that they were divided, and Sir Henry Bishop became professor and 
Dr. Stephen Elvey choragus. The professor, who at first was to be 
chosen annually, had apparently the power to appoint a deputy to 
read a lecture for him, and Anthony Wood has a record of nine 
different Masters of Arts who performed the duty between 1673 and 
1681. ‘The Choragus, the master of Musical Praxis, was appointed on 
-@ more permanent footing, and was in the seventeenth century, 


‘1 Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ii, p. 460. 
‘2 Univ. Archives, Reg. N, f. 286°, 
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as now, the centre of musical activity in Oxford. It was he who 
organized the weekly meetings in the Music School, and watched over 
the books and instruments which were Heather’s most valuable gift to 
the University. In the room at the south-east corner of the Schools 
quadrangle, once the Music School, now absorbed into the Bodleian 
Library, is still hung up an inventory, made at his death, of his 
bequests for the use of his chair. Some of the books are still to be 
found in the Library. Of the instruments no stick remains. A legend, 
assigned to the reign of various vice-chancellors in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, tells how they were all burnt by order in 
the quadrangle. If this is a true tale we must assume that long 
neglect had made them at least appear decayed and useless. Heather's 
legacy included, besides books, of which a careful manuscript cata- 
logue was made in 1854, ‘a Harpsichord with a wind instrument of 
two stops, Tenne Violls, Seaven Chayres, seaven Stoolses, a Presse for 
the song bookes, a Pew for the Musick Reader, a Table, Dr. Heather's 
Picture.’ An organ was added later. One is mentioned in 1657, but 
must have been a small thing, as we hear of it, from Wood, moved 
into Jesus College Chapel for a funeral there; probably a larger 
instrument was not installed until the eighteenth century.’ There were 
Official seats for the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. And a gallery at 
the end of the room accommodated the ‘ audience of the female sex’, 
and seems to have been often full. Heather’s provision of instru- 
ments would be supplemented by those brought by the players who 
assembled for the weekly meetings. These were apparently regular, 
but special efforts were made on occasions of public rejoicing, or at 
the arrival in the University of a distinguished visitor. A small band 
of ‘public music masters’, or, as-we should say, professionals, were 
assisted by amateurs, Fellows of Colleges, and resident Masters of Arts. 
Sometimes voices were introduced, and the music meeting would end 
in a jovial assembly at a neighbouring tavern. It is to be -regretted 
that, when we can learn so much about performers and instruments, 
we know so little of the music that was played. For it is to be 
presumed that Heather's Library was not the only source drawn 
upon. 

The Music School was hung until thirty years ago? with a collec- 


? An organ which had been repaired by Green in 1777 was removed: when the room 
was cleared for the storage of books about 1884. It was then bought by the late 
Mr. Taphouse, who believed that it had once belonged to Handel, and that it was 
acquired for the School by Dr. Philip Hayes. Mr. Taphouse parted with this organ to 
a purchaser at Worcester from whom Mr. Broadley, of the Knapp, Bridport, recovered 
it. I owe this information to Mr. Broadley’s kindness. 

2 All the pictures but one now embellish the University Council Chamber and the 
room adjoining it at the New Schools in High Street. 











Nicuotas LANIER, BY HIMSELF 


From an original painting now in the Examination Schools, Oxford. 











CurRIstopHerR Simpson, By JOHN CARWARDEN 


From an original painting now in the Examination Schools, Oxford. 














Dr. JoHn Witson, py Ropert FIsHer 


From an original painting now in the Examination Schools, Oxford. 








Matruew Lock 


From an original painting now in the Examination Schools, Oxford. 
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tion of portraits of musicians of great interest, unique in England, 
and comparable only with the far more extensive gallery at the 
Musical Lyceum at Bologna.' It is the main purpose of this paper 
to give some account of these pictures. The custom of commemo- 
rating benefactors and famous men was early established in Oxford, 
and painters of varying merit plied a brisk trade-all through the 
seventeenth century. Prices of portraite by men-of moderate abilities 
ranged from £2 to £8, and the historical was more considered than 
the artistic value of the work. In the Music School, as in other 
University collections, it is the authenticity of most ofthe portraits 
that gives them their chief importance. From this point of view 
the forty pictures with which we are concerned fall into two 
classes—those that were given to the school actually by. the subjects 
themselves or by persons closely connected with them, and those that 
were bought by Dr. Philip Hayes about 1770 with the object of 
completing the series and filling up gaps in it. It will be most 
convenient to consider them all so far as possible in the chronological 
order of the deaths of the persons represented.? 

ORLANDO Lassus. A bust portrait of this master was given to the 
School by Dr. Hayes. It.is probably an old copy, on canvas, of 
a portrait not, I believe, otherwise known, but generally resembling 
that reproduced in Grove's Dictionary. The Oxford version is seen 
almost facing the spectator, and a ledge in front of the figure is 
inscribed Orladus Lassus, Belga. (Canvas, 21 x 17 in.) 

ORLANDO GiBBons. A small head of Gibbons came from the 
same donor. It is poorly and stiffly painted, without life or expres- 
sion, .and.one may conjecture that it is a fancy head made to order, 
so that a distinguished name should not be lacking. (Canvas, 
183 x 10.in.) 

Dr. WILLIAM HEaTHER. The portrait of the founder, presented by 
himself, was one of the first portraits to come into the possession 
of the-University. It appears to be the work.of one-of the honest 
journeyman painters of the period, required only to give a straight- 
forward account of their subject. It shows Heather standing in his 
white brocade doctor’s gown and red hood, with a ruff, and was probably 
painted soon after May 22, 1622, when he received his degree. 
_ A volume, from which hangs a label inscribed Musica Transalpina, 
lies on a table beside him. It is bound in the red leather into 


1 For some account of this little known collection see Vernon Lee, Studies of the 
Eighteenth Century in Italy, 2nd ed., 1907. 

2 Biographical details to be found elsewhere are not usually given here. For a 
technical catalogue with descriptions and measurements see the writer’s Catalogue of 
Oxford Portraits, i, pp. 161-65, 1912. 
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which he put apparently all the books of his bequest. (Canvas, 
504 x 36 in.) 

Dr. Joun Butt. The next portrait is of John Bull, a personage 
interesting in himself,.and in his presentment among the best early 
examples of portraiture in Oxford. On a panel inscribed ano xtatis 
suz 27, 1589, we see the head and shoulders of a youngish man 
wearing a white fringed cape’ over a dark doublet, and a broad 
turned-down white collar worked with an elaborate design in black 
thread. He has dark hair, slight fair beard and moustache, and rather 
light grey eyes. The face is thin and sensitive, and the expression of 
gentle melancholy is in keeping with the emblems of death which fill 
in a corner of the picture, It is not recorded when this fine portrait 
came to the School. It is mentioned by Wood in his Fasti, and was 
very likely the gift of Bull himself, or of some friend at Gresham 
College, where he was professor. The painter is unknown. Possibly 
it is by John de Critz or Richard Stevens, or another of those 
artists whose work is still to be recognized and isolated. (Panel, 
212 x 173 in.) 

WILLIAM Lawes. This portrait cannot be accepted without some 
question as to its identity and genuineness. It was given late in the 
eighteenth century by Philip Hayes, and has, it is believed, no 
previous record. The subject is presented as a typical cavalier. The 
long curly hair, broad hat, slashed coat, and wide embroidered collar, 
are all here. The difficulty lies in the apparent age of the sitter. 
William Lawes, the elder of Henry by some years, was Gentleman of 
the Chapel Royal in 1603, and must then have been at least eighteen. 
In 1625, therefore, when the wide collar was becoming common, he 
would be forty. But our portrait suggests a man still young, the 
face without lines, the expression without experience. The picture is 
exactly the same size as that of Henry Lawes, which may suggest 
that it was made to match it. On -the other hand, William was 
@ benefactor to the Music School and was very probably with the 
Court in Oxford. He may have had an unusually youthful appear- 
ance, and it is quite possible that he left a portrait of himself which 
was separated from the collection in ‘the disturbances of the Civil War 
and of the Usurpation, and only recovered after nearly a hundred and 
fifty years by Philip Hayes. So, while the picture cannot be accepted 
without question, it need not be definitely rejected. (Canvas, 
293 x 243 in.) 

Joun Hitton. This portrait is chiefly interesting because it bears 
an inscription Ztatis 50 Sept. 30th 1649, and the words and music of 


’ This may be his hood of the degree of B.Mus. The picture was reproduced in the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 1904. 
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a miserere in the right-hand corner of the picture which are signed 
J. H. Mr. Fuller Maitland, at the time of the publication of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, questioned the authenticity of 
the date because at that time this Hilton was credited with com- 
positions that were included in the Triwmphe of Oriana in 1601. 
Since then, however, an elder and a younger John Hilton! have been 
recognized, and the Oxford portrait is established as that of the second 
of the name, the parish clerk of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. His face 
is gentle, feeble, tentative in expression, and the painting is dull. One 
can fancy the Fraternity of Musicians, as Wood tells the tale, singing 
the anthem in the house over his corpse before it went to church, and 
beating time on the coffin. But that is not the kind of attention one 
would pay to a man of high distinction or lofty character. There is 
a shield of arms in the picture, which seems to show that Hilton 
belonged to a branch of the well-known Hilton family. (Canvas, 
292 x 252 in.) 

GrorcE Hupson. Also a portrait of slight interest in itself, but 
which establishes the identity of an otherwise forgotten worthy. 
Hudson, whose name is not to be found in Grove’s Dictionary, began 
life, according to Wood’s conjecture,’ as a dancing master, but dis- 
played ‘ excellence at the Lyra Viol, which he improved by his inven- 
tions’. Some of his compositions are to be found in Playford’s Court 
Ayres. At the Restoration he became a violinist in Charles the 
Second’s band, and was appointed in 1660 ‘ Musician in Ordinary for 
Composition’ at a salary of £200 a year; he was further charged with 
the duty of giving instruction. Violins, it will be remembered, were 
not fashionable before that date. Wood, who played the instrument 
and loved it, complains that in his youth a violin was considered only 
fit for the handling of a common fiddler, and was never used ‘ in consort 
among gentlemen ’.® It is not known that Hudson had any connexion 
with the University; but the picture was very probably given with 
others of his contemporaries, those of Lock, Hingston, and Blagrave, 
for example, when music again flourished in Oxford, and perhaps 
while the Court musicians were there in 1665. The portrait shows 
& pleasant, jovial gentleman, in a flaxen wig, skull cap, wide collar, 
and black dress. There is no identifying inscription or detail of any 
kind, and for many years past it has been misnamed Robert Hudson,‘ 
presumably the tenor singer, 1732-1815, with whom assuredly it has 
nothing whatever to do. (Canvas, 29 x 284 in.) 


1 See Grove's Dictionary, new ed., 1906. % Wood MS. D. 19 (4). 

5 Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark, i, p. 212. 

4 Gutch’s edition of Wood's History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford, p. 891, gives 
the correct name. 
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Henry Lawes. Unlike that of the elder ‘Lawes, this portrait is 
identified by a sheet of music depicted in the right-hand top corner 
of the canvas, which gives the beginning of a canon on the words 
Regi Regis, Regi Regum arcana cano, signed Henricus Lawes Regiz 
Majestati ab utrag; musica. These words appear also beneath a 
portrait of Charles I on the fly-leaf of Lawes’s Choice Psalms, dedicated 
to the king and published in 1648. The picture was presented by 
Lawes himself, and was almost certainly painted while he was in 
attendance at Court in Oxford about 1642-4. After the king’s death 
the inscription could not have been ventured, and the appearance of 
the sitter does not admit of a much earlier date. He is shown to-us 
as a dignified, serious :personage in middle life; the complexion is 
rather florid, the eyes dark, the costume handsome. The whole air 
is that of a man-of assured position, and conscious of it—one who 
was chosen ‘to set the verses of the most and chiefest poets of our 
times’. The portrait has been more than once reproduced recently. 
(Canvas, 294 x 242 in.) 

NicHoLas LANIER. This picture also is of high interest because it 
is the self-portrait of a painter who was also a musician. No other 
work of his brush has been traced, but compositions by him are 
included in the musical miscellanies of the period, and some examples 
are preserved in the Music School. The portrait, which is inscribed 
Made & paynted by Nich. Lanier,* shows an interest in detail, a desire 
to express himself, in marked contrast to the single aim displayed in 
the neighbouring canvases. Here the head is set against a dark rock, 
beyond which is a landscape such as one may see in an Italian back- 
ground; the costume is somewhat fanciful in character, and the 
eolours, pale grey and light blue, set off the dull red of the hair and 
the eyes of pale greyish blue. The sitter proclaims both his arts, for 
the accessories include the music and words of a canon, and a palette 
upon which he is mixing paints. The device of the signed music 
suggests that. the picture was painted for the Music School by Lanier 
about the same time as.the portrait of Lawes. (Canvas, 26 x 23 in.) 

CHRISTOPHER Simpson. This portrait *.is a good piece of work and, 
like that of Lanier, shows the hand of an artist with an individuality 
of his.own. It was done by John Carwarden, who, like Lanier again, 
was a musician as well as.a painter. The subject, Simpson, was 
a theoretical musician as well as a player on the viol da gamba. He 


1 Musical Times, and in the Illustrated Catalogue of the Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 
1905, pl. ix. 

8 Reproduced in the Illustrated Catalogue of the Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 
1905, pl. ix; and here with the other illustrations by the kind permission of the 
Curators of the Schools,: pl, i. 

8 Plate ii. Simpson was engraved by Faithorne with Carwarden’s name. 
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was, Wood says,a Roman Catholic, and he lived for most of his life 
in the household of a patron, and travelled with him in Italy. His 
face is intellectual, the hair and eyes dark, the complexion sallow, and 
the expression sour and rather peevish. Of Carwarden, the artist, 
Wood tells us that he was from Herefordshire, ‘ of:the private music 
to Charles I, and hath made many compositions, but mostly harsh 
and difficult ’.1_ Some of these are included in Playford’s Court 
Ayres, and:some remain in the Music School. Very little is known of 
him as yet as a. painter. He was,. however, sufficiently known in 
1636 to be recommended by Lady Thanet as ‘an able man by reports 
of the country ... if you shall have occasion to use a limner’* Like 
so many of his kind, he enlisted in the royal army and was taken 
prisoner at the second battle of Newbury. At the Restoration he 
petitioned the king, urging that ‘with God’s blessing upen his 
endeavours in the employment of a Picture Drawer’ he ‘hath, though 
with noe small disadvantage to him in regard of his constant 
adhearance to your Ma‘ just and undoubted interest, sustained 
himselfe and family’, begs that he may have ‘ entertainment to serve 
your Ma in his said employment’.® (Canvas, 29 x 25 in.). 

WILLIAM GREGORY. A musician not commemorated either by 
Grove or in the Dictionary of National Biography. He was a col- 
league of Hudson and Lock. in the service of Charles II, and in all 
probability the portrait. came to the Music School about the same 
time as theirs.. It: is mentioned by Wood as hanging next to 
Lock’s.* It shows an elderly man with grey hair and heavy features, 
He wears a lace cravat and black dress, and his right hand is spread 
open on his breast in an ungainly, clumsy imitation of a trick some- 
times used by good painters. (Canvas, 29 x 244 in.) 

Joun Witson. In this portrait’ we come to one of the most 
interesting pictures in the Music School collection. It is a strung 
piece of work, showing a perception of character rendered with much 
force and truth. The sitter is habited in his doctor's white gown and 
scarlet hood, and his robust, fleshy, sanguine face is set on his thick 
neck almost facing the spectator. The canvas is inscribed Jo. Wileon, 
D. Musice ztat. sux 59. 1655, and is signed by an otherwise 
unknown painter, Ro. Fisher. Wilson was, in Wood’s words, and 
Wood knew him well, a great humourist and ‘ pretender to buffoonery’, 
and it is obvious that he was also vigorous and self-willed, good- 
humoured and self-confident. His energy and genial personality led 

1 Wood MS. D. 19 (4). 


2 Quoted by Mr. Collins Baker from the Stowe MSS. in Lely and the Stuart Portrait 
Painters, Appendix II, 


5 Quoted from the Domestic State Papers in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, June, 1867. 
* Wood MS. D. 19 (4). 5 Plate iii. 
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to a wonderful revival of musical activity in Oxford, both in the 
statutable meetings for Musical Praxis and in the weekly gatherings 
in private houses, of which Wood tells us so much. At such times all 
went well when the professor ‘ presided the Consort’. 

Wilson had been equally successful at Court as servant-in-ordinary 
to Charles I. He was said to be ‘the greatest and most curious judge 
of music that ever was’,) the ‘best at the lute in all England’, and 
when he ‘ played before the king to his great delight and wonder, his 
majesty did usually lean or lay his hand on his shoulder’. He 
obtained his degree in 1644, no doubt while in attendance upon the 
Court in Oxford, and when the city fell he found refuge in the house 
of a patron in the county. He was called to be professor and choragus 
at the instance of Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bodley’s Librarian, in 1656, 
and very soon set about repairing the devastation that had fallen 
upon the Music School during the Civil War and the early years of 
the Usurpation. Some loose bills recently found in a seventeenth- 
century Vice-Chancellor’s waste-paper basket, accidentally preserved 
in the University Archives, give testimony to Wilson’s doings, and 
as they have never been printed or used before they may be given 
almost in full, and discussed here in some detail. 

The place set aside for the study of music in the little universe of 
Jearning called ‘The Schools’ in Oxford (now absorbed by the Bodleian 
Library) has been twice changed since the erection of the great quad- 
rangle early in the seventeenth century. At first it seems to have 
been intended that the art should have a domicile with Astronomy * 
on the first floor of the east side of the building. Savile’s bequest of 
an astronomical library was probably the cause of music being moved 
to the next room on the same level, but on the south side of the square, 
previously devoted to Hebrew. Here, together with the Astronomy 
School adjoining, at the beginning of the royal occupation in 1642, 
was ‘the magazine * for cloth for soldiers’ apparel and coats’, while 
‘the drawbridges were ail made and framed in the Rhetoric School’ 
exactly beneath it. The time at which Music and Rhetoric changed 
places, and the Music School was established in the room which still 
bears its name, at the south-east corner of the Bodleian quadrangle, 
has not before been positively ascertained. It seems, however, from 
the following newly-discovered bills that the alteration must have 


been accomplished by Wilson at the beginning of his tenure of the 
chair of music. 


1 Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark, i, p. 257. 


2 Gutch’s edition of Wood’s History and Antiquities, ii, p. 792, and Wood’s Life and Times, 
ii, p. 68. 


3 Wood, Life and Times, i, pp. 88, 84. 
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165$. A note of worke done about tacking (taking) downe the floure in 


the Musick Scoole and for seting it up in another Scoole!: 





Item. For Richard Sheephard 5 dayes . 4 8 4d 
It. For Richard Frogly 5 dayes at 204 a daye 8» 4d 
It. For William — 4 — at 184 a day 4 6s 
For nails. . ‘ 3s 64 
Musick Schole Feabeary the 12th 165§. 
For altering the Rales in the Musick —_ 108 
For 4 fout of bords & ye nails . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 6s 
For 8 new Chares . ‘ ‘ . £2 & 
March 14 165$—A note off Bowes mene ne Schoole Vialls 
Item. For 2 Bows For base violls . ‘ ‘ 4s gd 
Item. For 2 Bows For tennor violls 4s 
Item. For 2 Bows For trebble violls ‘ ‘ ‘ 8: 4d 
It. 2 bands round Catt  . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . £1 
1 band best minikins . ‘ ‘ 105 
2 dossen best Lyon Catt at ge? 7 6a 
For mending four violls 128 
p? for Carrage of y® books 2s 
£8 8 6 
(Signed in receipt) John Wilson. 
April 1657. 
12 Quire of Large Paper, Rul’d in ” at 88 & 44a seus . £2 
Pint of Inke and a glasse 1s 64 
£2 1 6 
April 1657. 
For mending the Locke of the Musick Schole Dore . 1s 
For a new key to the Musick Schoole Doare_ . ‘ 1s 6d 
For a new kay to the Raile Dore. ‘ 1s 
For a new key to the great Cheast in that schole Is 
For a new key to the Cheast wheare the Bookes are 1s 
For a new Dobel casement in that Schoole 10° 
Then an organ had to be set up and repaired. 
June 5th 1657 John Wild his Bill. 
Item for timber delivered to Mr. Haward for the orgine at 
the scowles the sume of __.. ‘ ‘ 9s 4d 
Aug. 1657. 
For strings of all sorts. ‘ - £1 158 
For a sett of bookes of 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts i in manuscript . £5 
given in hand to Mr. Jackson for pricking of aires for ye 
scooles . . . * ° . ‘ 
- For wood for ye organ ‘ 1s 
For carrying the organ to the scooles 64 
£716 6 


1 This no doubt refers to the raised floor of a platform for the players, which was 


probably railed off from the rest of the room. 
2 Perhaps the carriage cost 1s. 6d. 
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Sept. 8, 1657. 
Repairing of the Organ in the Musick Schoole . . £12 
Signed John Hayward. 
Sept. 1657. A note of glassing worke done in the Musick Schooll. 
For three hundred quaries _.. ‘ ‘ : , . £1 5 
For repairing three hundred foote . ‘ . £117 64 
For two & twenty poundes and a halfe of Lead ‘ ‘ 8+ 9d 


£8 6 8 


Sept. 24, 1657. John Hayward’s Bill for worke donne belonging to the 
Schooles : 


For payre tree for ye Bridges of ye Hapsicall . . 8d 
For 2 poundes & a halfe of glew_. ‘ . . 1s 64 
For wire for ye bridge pins of ye Hapsicall , ‘ ’ Is 
For beechenwood for ye langwiths & noses__. 1s 64 
For carriage of ye hapsicall from y® Schooles and to ye 

Schooles 8a 
payd to a boy for blowing ye bellowes in mn tewning ‘of ye 

organs . ‘ 4s 
For seaven sheepe skins ‘ 4s gd 
For making an yron ard pin to draw the stop with, peed 

to ye smith . ‘ 1s 


It is clear from these bills j in what, @ ‘state of dilapidation Wilson 
found the Music School, which it may be presumed had not been put 
to its proper use for fourteen years. It is probable that he at once 
obtained the transference of the School to the ground floor—a place 
obviously more convenient for weekly concerts than quarters up 
a staircase—where it remained until 1883. Wilson also renewed 
or repaired instruments and furniture, and set the School again into 
working order. 

We may note before passing on that the date 1655 on Wilson's 
portrait is quite compatible with the conjecture that it was painted 
when he was nominated professor. The date ordinarily given for his 
appointment is 1656. But at that time the year did not begin until 
March 25. In March he was already elected.1 Therefore to his con- 
temporaries his appointment would date from 1655, the beginning of 
our year 1656, and the picture was probably painted in the first 
quarter of it. It was presented to the School by the subject. (Canvas, 
29 x 202 in.) 

CuRIsToPHER GrBzons. This half-length portrait shows the musician 
in his doctor’s gown and hood, with the black velvet cap belonging to 
his faculty. The face is strongly marked, somewhat swarthy, with 
dark hair falling to the shoulder. A roll of music is held in the right 
hand. It was in all probability painted in 1663 when Gibbons 
received his degree. The picture has a curious name upon it. It is 
inscribed A. V. Dyck fecit, which is apparently a contemporary and 
1 Wood, Life and Times, i, p. 204, 
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genuine signature, though of a quite unknown painter. It was given 
to the School by the subject. (Canvas, 29} x 25 in.) 

MatTTHEW Lock. This portrait has been tentatively ascribed by 
Mr. Collins Baker to the hand of Isaac Fuller. It is not an impressive 
piece of work in itself, and it is disappointing as the head of one of 
the best-known musicians represented in the collection. It was, 
however, given by Lock himself, and is mentioned as hanging in its 
place in the Music School by Wood, probably in Lock’s lifetime.’ It 
is illustrated in this article. (Canvas, 293 x 24 in.) 

JoHN HinasTon. This portrait, now much in want of cleaning, 
may be more interesting than it appears. It displays a man in 
middle life, with a slight chin-tuft and faint moustache. The hair 
escapes in front from under the skull-cap in a sparse, ugly fringe over 
the forehead. He wears the usual wide collar and black dress. Neither 
Grove’s Dictionary nor the Dictionary of National Biography have 


done full justice to Hingston’s importance. It is mentioned, from 


a note supplied to Wood by Dr. Benjamin Rogers, that he had £100 
@ year as organist to Cromwell, and played upon the organ carried off 
from Magdalen College Chapel. But his services in keeping alive 
a respect for music in England do not end here. In 1656 General 
Montague—one may conjecture at Hingston’s instance—proffers a 
request that ‘those who have disposal of the monument money at 
Westminster’ may use it for the maintenance of five masters of music, 
of whom Hingston is to be one. In the next year he heads a petition 
worth giving in full: 

Petition * of John Hingston, David Mell . .. William Gregory for them- 
selves and other professors of music to the Committee of Council for Music. 
By the dissolution of the choirs in cathedrals many of us have died in 
want, and there being no encouragement for music, no man will breed his 
child in it, so that the science must die in this nation with those few 
professors now living, or must degenerate. We beg the erection of a college 
of musicians, with power to practise music publicly, to suppress obscene 
and scandalous songs and ballads, to reform the abuses in the making of 
musical instruments and in all things to regulate the profession; with 
power to buy lands, and have a common seal, and with restoration of such 
lands and revenues as have been heretofore employed for maintenance of 


music. 

This is not mincing matters, and the framer of such a scheme at 
such a time was not a negligible person. Hingston held the post of 
Keeper of the King’s Organs under Charles II, at a salary of £60 
@ year, and in 1662 was paid £900 for the purchase of ‘a fair double 
organ for Whitehall Chapel’. He was a benefactor of the Music 
School, and presented his portrait. (Canvas, 293 x 244 in.) 

1 Wood MS. D. 19 (4). Plate iv. 9 Ibid. 


3 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Feb. 1656 and Feb. 1657. 
lV M 
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THOMAS BLAGRAVE, & member of a Berkshire family, was a flute- 
player in the band of Charles II. His portrait shows a good-humoured 
man rather younger than most of the musicians in the collection, but 
the costume is much the same. He was very likely with the king 
when, owing to the plague in London, Parliament met at Oxford, and 
very likely gave his portrait to the Music School at that time. (Canvas, 
29% x 244 in.) 

WILLIAM CHILD. This is a whole-length portrait of Child in his 
doctor’s robe, hood, and velvet cap. His right hand holds a roll 
of music, and more music lies on a table by his side. The details of 
the picture, colour of the costume, gesture, and lie of the hood on the 
shoulder, remind one of the portrait of Christopher Gibbons. As both 
men were organists in the service of the King, and took their degrees in 
following years, 1663 and 1664, it may be that the pictures are by the 
same dull, straightforward, and unrecognized painter. No signature, 
however, has been found on the portrait of Child. (Canvas, 84x 50 in.) 

BERNHARD ScHMIDT. The portrait of the famous organ-builder 
known in England as Father Smith exhibits him in a long wig, lace 
cravat, and the nondescript red drapery round the shoulders which is 
so common in Restoration pictures. The face is unmistakably that 
of a very able, self-reliant man. It was probably given by the subject. 
(Canvas, 29 x 242 in.) 

Of the eighteen portraits already enumerated, all but three came to 
the Music School, some certainly, others in all probability, straight 
from the subjects themselves. In 1682 a second inventory of the 
contents of the room was made. It includes a chest of violls, which 
is explained to be of six, and five violins, an organ, a lute, eight chairs, 
eight desks, two stools, and fifteen pieces of painting. This accounts 
for the portraits of all but Lassus, Orlando Gibbons, and William Lawes. 

Nearly a century elapsed before the collection received any addition, 
and only two of the later portraits have the special interest of coming 
direct from the subjects themselves. Most of them are due to the 
revival of the School brought about by Dr. Philip Hayes, who was 
professor from 1777 to 1797. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
musical life in Oxford had found its chief home in the Holywell Music 
Room, celebrated in Dr. J. H. Mee’s charming volume.' Only when 
subscriptions towards the weekly concerts there began to fall off was 
attention turned again to the academic centre in the School’s quad- 
rangle, which had no doubt during the popularity of the Music Room 
become shabby and comfortless. Like Wilson before him, Philip 
Hayes set about a renovation. He obtained £50 from the University, 


1 The Oldest Music Room in Europe, by J. H. Mee, D.Mus., 1911. 
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and raised £250 more by three Choral Concerts in the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Commemoration. With this fund and the help of Wyatt 
the architect, he modernized the old room, furnished the orchestra 
with stuffed seats, put in bookcases, and provided a venetian blind to 
keep out the south sun. The School was pronounced as elegant as it 
was convenient,! and presumably concerts began again. Hayes, more- 
over, made efforts to increase the collection of portraits, and gave no 
less than thirteen himself. 

ARCANGELO CoRELLI. This is a reduced version of a half-length of 
the master by Hugh Howard, which is well known in the engraving 
by J. Smith. It is a vivid little portrait. The face, with full dark 
eyes, framed in dark hair, is sensitive, imaginative, and expressive, 
and the white shirt and open coat give it a romantic, effective air. It 
passed through various hands, and was given to the School by Philip 
Hayes.? (Panel, 134 x 103 in.) 

NATHANIEL LorD CREWE was a benefactor to the University, and 
bequeathed a sum to provide for the organ-playing at the Encenia. 
The portrait, which was given by Dr. William Hayes, professor 
1741-77, is not very noteworthy. It shows the bishop at three- 
quarters length, ‘in his own hair’ and peer’s robes, his coronet in his 
hand. (Canvas, 48 x 38 in.) 

THomas Tupway, by Thomas Hill. This is a better painting. It 
shows the subject in a rust-red coat and waistcoat, and cap with 
a gold tassel, holding in his hand a paper inscribed with the words 
and music of an anthem performed on the occasion of her majesty’s 
presence in King’s Coll. Chapel, Cambridge, April y* 16, 1705. It 
was bought by Dr. Rawlinson at Lord Oxford’s sale in 1742 with 
another picture for a guinea, and was acquired by the University in 
Rawlinson’s bequest in 1757. (Canvas, 294 x 25 in.) 

WILLIAM CrortT,’ by Thomas Murray, is an agreeable bust portrait, 
showing the subject in early manhood, wearing a long wig and his 
doctor's gown. It was engraved by Vertue in 1724, and was probably 
painted a few years before that. It was presented by a Mrs. Whyrley 
before 1776. (Canvas, 29 x 233 in.) 

JOHN HINE and JoHN WELDON. These two small portraits, similar 
in handling, and belonging, according to the evidence of costume, to 
much the same period, have had their identity confused for more than 
sixty years. The comparison of the wig in one of the two pictures 
with the wigs worn in an engraving illustrating a service in the 
Chapel Royal, where Weldon was organist, used as a frontispiece to 


1 Gutch’s edition of Wood’s History and Antiquities, ii, p. 888. 

2 Bloxam's Register of Magdalen College, vol. ii, p. 222. 

5 Reproduced in the writer’s Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, pl. xxiii. 
M2 
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Divine Harmony, a work by Weldon, points, however, to a fairly 
good conjecture. Weldon, then, has a long wig and a mulberry coat, 
and his portrait measures 124 x9 in. Hine, a short, rather later wig. 
(Canvas, 14 x 11 in.) 

CoLONEL JoHN BLatuwayt,' by William Sonmans. This little por- 

trait of a self-confident child accustomed to be told that he is a wonder, 
and constantly expecting to show off his talent, is a charming bit of 
colour. He wears, besides a heavy powdered wig and huge neckcloth, 
a bright blue jacket laced with gold, and a piece of scarlet drapery 
round his waist. It is inscribed tat 121702. W™ Sonmans pinwit, 
The boy as a musician is mentioned only in a footnote in. Hawkins as 
a pupil of Scarlatti, ‘a prodigy on the harpsichord at fourteen’, In later 
life he was a soldier, and fought at Culloden. He was the son of the 
Secretary at War, whose papers in fourteen volumes have been added 
this year to the MS. collections of the British Museum, The picture 
was given by the subject. (Canvas, 293 x 244 in.) 
* JoHN CHRISTOPHER PEPUSCH. This bust portrait records a particu- 
larly charming countenance. The sitter has a high forehead dominated 
by a large periwig, which perhaps helps to bring out in contrast the 
youth of the face and the gentle, persuasive attraction of the ex- 
pression. The picture was given by Dr. Philip Hayes. (Canvas, 
294 x 244 in.) 

GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, ascribed to Thomas Hudson. This 
shows the master at a younger age than the best known of his 
portraits. The face is not so heavy as often portrayed, and the strong 
black eyebrows are more noticeable. ‘One Handel a foreigner’ came 
to Oxford and gave five concerts in 1783, and though his welcome 
does not seem to have been remarkably enthusiastic, his music won 
popularity by degrees, and about 1754 was the constant staple of the 
weekly programmes. The portrait was acquired by the School some- 
where about this time. It was the gift of George Colman of Christ 
Church, probably the elder of the two, the better known dramatist and 
manager. (Canvas, in a round, 314 x 28 in.) 

JAMES HESELTINE, organist of Durham Cathedral. A portrait of 
slight interest, said to be by a painter named Taylor; not otherwise 
identified. It was given by Philip Hayes. (Canvas, 284 x 23% in.) 

J. PHILIP EIFFERT. A man of quite extraordinary ugliness, fantas- 
tically dressed in Turkish costume, and painted by a local artist 
named Teeds. Eiffert was a hautboy-player who performed in the 
concerts held in the Holywell Music Room at Oxford between 1754 
and 1773. He seems scarcely of sufficient importance to have his 


1 Reproduced in the IUustrated Catalogue of the Oxford Historical Portraits Exhibition, 1905, 
pl. xviii. 
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portrait bought for the Music School, nor is there any record of how 
it came there. One can only suppose, therefore, that he presented it 
himself. The outlandish costume in which he appears is occasionally 
to be noticed in the catalogues of exhibitions of the time. (Canvas, 
25 x 18} in.) 

BERNARD GATES, attributed to John Russell, the great pastellist, is 
reproduced in Dr. Mee’s Oldest Music Room in Europe. It is a well- 
painted picture of an old gentleman, very pleasant to look at, with his 
nicely curled white wig, smooth pink complexion, and brown velvet 
coat smartly laced with gold. He held Court offices in his early days, 
but retired to North Aston, near Oxford, in 1737, and lived there till 
he died in 1778. We may, therefore, fancy that he was not seldom to 
be seen at Oxford concerts. The picture was given by his pupil and 
heir, Thomas Saunders Dupuis, between 1784 and 1795. (Canvas, 
294 x 244 in.) 

WitiiaM Hayss, by John Cornish. William, the father of the better- 
known Philip Hayes, was organist of Magdalen in 1784, and Professor 
of Music from 1742 to 1777. He must have done much in fostering 
music in the town to prepare the way for his son’s achievements, but 
the painted face suggests kindliness rather than ability or energy. 
The painter is a very indifferent artist, whose name is rarely met 
with. The picture was the gift of Philip Hayes. (Canvas, 29 x 24 in.) 

WILLIAM Boyce. A whole-length portrait by Thomas Hudson, but by 
no means up to Hudson’s best level. The figure appears insignificant in 
the large canvas, the gesture is poor, and the face unimpressive. Boyce 
holds a volume entitled Solomon Serenata, a work which was per- 
formed in the Holywell Music Room in 1763 and 1764.1 (Canvas, 
88 x 57 in.) 

KARL FRIEDRICH ABEL, the viol da gamba player, is also by the 
unknown Teeds, but a much more agreeable portrait than the Eiffert. 
The subject is depicted in a short curled wig of the new pattern, and 
red braided coat, with papers and writing materials before him. The 
picture was the gift of Philip Hayes, and may have been painted 

for him to commemorate Abel’s appearances in Oxford,? (Canvas, 
294 x 244 in.) 

Str JOHN HAWKINS was painted by James Roberts, and by him 
presented to the Music School. It has been several times exhibited 
and engraved.> (Canvas, 29 x 24 in.) 

Dr. Puiip HAYEs, by a presumably local artist, John Cooper, other- 
wise unknown, is here presented as a young man in a small wig, 


1 Dr. Mee, Oldest Music Room, pp. 20, 40. 


2 One occasion is recorded in Dr. Mee’s Oldest Music Room, p. 26, where a portrait by: 
Gainsborough is reproduced. 


5 It is reproduced in the writer's Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, i, pl. xxiii. 
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dressed in a soigné suit of grey and elegant rufiles.! In later life he 
became inordinately stout, but seems always to have been something of 
a dandy. He is said never to have given a professorial lecture in 
Oxford, and to have impartially neglected the organistships of three 
colleges. 

JOHANN PETER SaLomon, by Sir William Beechey, is another of the 
pictures given by Philip Hayes, probably in commemoration of 
the violinist’s popularity in Oxford, where he made several appear- 
ances. The picture is now the best among the eighteenth-century 
canvases in the collection, the green coat, lace cravat, and fiddle 
making a charming whole.? (Canvas, 294 x 244 in.) 

Str WILLIAM Parsons, by Charles Wilkin, the last of Philip Hayes’s 
gifts, shows the doctor more in the guise of a stipendiary magistrate 
of Worship Street than as the teacher of music to the daughters of 
George III. He wears a fine blue coat and large spectacles.> (Canvas, 
29 x 24 in.) 

Dr. CHARLES BURNEY, by Sir Joshua Reynolds.* This portrait, in all 
ways one of the treasures of the University collections, is now no longer 
hung with the other Music School pictures in the Council Chamber 
of the New Schools. To be exhibited with other examples of Reynolds's 
work, it was moved to the Picture Gallery at the Ashmolean Museum 
in 1909. It is a half-length portrait showing the doctor in his robes, 
with bands over his lace cravat. A roll of music is held in the right 
hand. Painted in 1781, Sir Walter Armstrong calls it a replica from 
the portrait painted for Mrs. Thrale, and ‘full of life and sparkle’, 
It was given to the School by Burney himself. Another similar 
picture—a copy or replica, no doubt also the gift of the subject—is in 
the Musical Lyczoum at Bologna.’ (Canvas, 294 x 244 in.) 

The Music School possesses no painted portrait of Dr. Crotch,® the 
professor who followed Philip Hayes, nor of Sir Henry Bishop, who 
held the chair from 1848 to 1855. 

Str FREDERICK A. GorE OUSELEY. A small committee of the 
professor’s friends in Oxford had a half-length posthumous portrait 
made, partly from memory, partly from photographs, which was pre- 
sented to the School. It shows him in his gown and hood, with white 


1 A different portrait in gown and bands with his back to an organ, about to conduct, 
is given by Dr. Mee. 

2 A portrait painted in later life by W. Owen is published by Dr. Mee. 

8 Reproduced in the writer’s Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, i, pl. xxiii. 

* Reproduced in the IUustrated Catalogue of the Oxford Exhibition of Historical Portraits, 
1906, pl. xix. 

5 Reproduced in Vernon Lee’s Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, new edition, 
1907, p. 107. 


* Two portraits are reproduced by Dr. Mee. 
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hair and clean-shaven, clear-cut face. The canvas is dated 1893, and 
signed in monogram by the artist, Arthur Foster. (Canvas, 30 x 25 in.) 
Ste Joun Starner, by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, is a genial portrait, 
a three-quarter length facing the spectator, in a black gown. It is 
a replica, signed by the artist, of a painting belonging to the family, 
of which yet another copy is in the possession of the Company of 
Musicians of London. (Canvas, 43 x 33 in.) 
_ Here the list of the Music School pictures ends. It is much to be 
regretted that it does not include portraits of the last or the present 
holdets of a distinguished chair. 


RACHAEL POOLE. 





OO oc en 








IL GIOCATORE 


SERPILLA quarrels with her husband Bacocco, who has gambled 
away his and her fortune. She decides to get a divorce. Bacocco, 
disguised as a judge, listens to her case, and tests her fidelity by 
offering to become her ‘ cicisbeo ’ (galant) in lieu of her plebeian hus- 
band. Serpilla, in order to bribe the judge into a favourable verdict 
for her, and ‘bacchettona’ (hypocrite) as she is, finally accepts the 
bargain. Bacocco then throws off his disguise, calls the account 
square, and the rupture is complete. This court scene forms the 
second intermezzo. In the third, Bacocco meets Serpilla, who has 
become a mendicant ‘pellegrina’, and, as so often in life and more 
frequently than on the stage, a reconciliation takes place with the 
usual, under the circumstances doubly sentimental, protestations of 
love, &c. This is, briefly, interwoven with arias and duets, the plot 
of the three intermezzi which as Il Giocatore, Serpilla e Bacocco, 
Bacocco e Serpilla, La moglie bacchettona, and other titles enjoyed 
an international stage-career for about fifty years at Venice, Rome, 
Brussels, Paris, Prague, Hamburg, London, Munich, Florence, &c. 

In the Brussels Conservatory Catalogue Alfred Wotquenne, under 
Nos. 2372 and 2378, devoted three pages to this humoristic dramatic 
sketch. Not so much because he considers ‘the musical expression 
and the elegance and vivacity of the dialogue’ of Il Giocatore equal 
to that of Za Serva padrona, but because at that time (1898) the 
history of the playlet was still obscure. Wotquenne follows Il Gioca- 
tore from place to place, and with evident glee dwells on the confused 
data of the historians and lexicographers. It is indeed an incredible 
blunder if, for instance, Pougin claims that I/ Giocatore was performed 
in 1728 ‘sur le thé&tre de Lucio Papirio 4 Bruxelles’. His blunder 
does not become less egregious if, apparently unknown to Wotquenne, 
it appears to be a literal quotation from Parfaict’s Dictionnaire, 1756. 
Of course, the opera Lucio Papirio was meant, text by Silvio 
Stampeglia, music by Giuseppe Maria Orlandini, first performed 
December 11, 1717, at the Teatro S. Bartolomeo in Naples, and trans- 
planted on November 4, 1728, to Brussels with the three Giocatore 
intermezzi. The two characters of the play were taken at Brussels by 
Rosa Ungharelli of Bologna and Antonio Maria Ristorini of Florence. 
Wotquenne devotes a footnote to this artist-team, which, from at least 
1718 on, made a specialty of such ‘twosome’ intermezzi. To his data 
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I am in a position to add positively that the couple really performed 
Il Giocatore in 1722 at Munich, and the libretto (in the Library of 
Congress) calls them ‘Virtuosi del Sereniss. Principe d’Armstatt’ 
(sic /). We also know that their success at Brussels led to their 
engagement for the Académie Royale de Musique at Paris, where they 
presented themselves in J7 Giocatore on June 7,1729. As early as 
July 21, 1729, Dominique and Romagnesi then parodied the Giocatore 
as Le Jouewr. The text of their parody—to be found with the ‘ Airs’ 
in Les Parodies du Nouveau Thédtre Italien, nouv. éd., Paris, 1738, 
t. iv—is a witty mixture of French and Italian, and utilizes in a 
burlesque manner many lines of the Giocatore. For this reason one 
might surmise that the Giocatore music, too, was borrowed by the 
parodists for their purposes. However, the parody is ‘en vaude- 
villes’, and as the quotations from the Italian text were mostly sung 
to the French airs (which combination must have been very funny), 
the musical quotations from the Giocatore can have been only very 
limited. Moreover, the Mercure de France for July, 1729 (quoted by 
Parfaict), remarked : 


‘Toute la musique, qu’on trouve tras convenable, est de la composition 
du Sieur Mouret. Une chanson comique en fait le principal morceau. L’air 
italien avec un accompagnement de trompette que chante la D!e Ursola 
Astori, femme du Sieur Fabio Sticoti, est fort applaudi.’ 


When Rosa Ungharelli (also called Ungherelli, Ongarelli, and 
Ungarelli) and Antonio Maria Ristorini gave the Parisian parodists 
a welcome opportunity to exercise their wit, they could boast of 
having pleased many audiences for more than ten years with Il Gioca- 
tore, since they had been the first to project the characters of Serpilla 
and Bacocco across the footlights, according to Wiel. He and Wot- 
quenne date the ‘premiére’ as Venice, Teatro di San Angelo, 1719, 
but Albert Schatz must have had his reasons for dating it in his 
monumental manuscript Opera-dictionary (in the Library of Congress) 
as Saturday, December 24, 1718, apparently the opening night of the 
carnival season, 1718-19, when Jl Giocatore formed the intermezzi to 
Chelleri’s opera Amalasunta. Students, familiar with old libretti and 
the customs of olden times, will see no contradiction between the 
entry of Albert Schatz and the title of the original libretto (in the 
Library of Congress), which reads : 


‘Tl marito aiocaTorE [!] e la moglie bacchettona. Intermezzi per 
musica da rappresentarsi nel Teatro di S. Angelo il carnevale dell’ anno 
1719’ (Venezia, Marino Rossetti, 1719. 16p. 15 cm.). 


This is the original title of the play with its two characters Serpilla _ 
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and Bacocco, one of the many examples for the custom of abbreviating 
long-winded titles into catchier titles, or of replacing them by the 
characters. The libretto mentions neither the cast, nor the author, 
nor the composer; this, too, a custom of the times which has exas- 
perated many an historian, lexicographer, or librarian, and led him into 
the jungle. Cautious Mr. Wotquenne remarked in his entry of 1898 : 


‘Maintenant, quels sont les auteurs du texte et de la musique du 
Giocatore? La question n’a point été jusqu’s présent résolue d’une maniére 
définitive et il est & présumer que, dans ]’état actuel des documents, la 
question restera sans réponse. Cet intermade si spirituel, précurseur de La 
Serva Padrona de Pergoleése — et qui, certes, ne lui est pas inférieur comme 
expression musicale et comme élégance et vivacité du dialogue — est donc 
condamné & rester dans la catégorie des ouvrages anonymes.’ 


As to the author, we know him to-day to have been Antonio Salvi, 
a predecessor of Eugéne Scribe in fertility and routine cleverness. 
As to the composer, an historical ‘on dit’ has credited Giuseppe Maria 
Orlandini with the music of IJ Giocatore. But what extraordinary 
turns such an ‘on dit’ will sometimes take, Eitner’s Quellenlexikon 
illustrates, where the work figures under Orlandini in three different 
places, and each time inaccurately. For Orlandini’s authorship 
I believe I am able now to furnish at least circumstantial evidence on 
the basis of a contemporary libretto. Ido not mean that of Munich 
(1722), which does not help us in the matter any more than the 
original Venetian libretto, but one published in London. I quote the 
title from the copy in the Library of Congress : 


‘The camester. An interlude. Performed by Signora Anna Maria Faini 
and Signor Antonio Lottini, at the King’s Theatre in the Hay-Market. 
The musick is composed by Sig. Giuseppe Maria Orlandini...’ (London, 
J. Chrichley, 1736. 23p. 17cm. Italian text, as Il Giocatore, faces the 
English.) 


Therewith Burney’s statement in the fourth volume of his History 
receives a welcome contemporary corroboration, for he says that the 
Giocatore was first performed at the Haymarket on January 1, 1737, 
and adds that it was the first ‘intermezzo or comic interlude which 
was ever introduced between the acts of an Italian opera [Hasse’s 
Siroe] in England’. This latter statement I am not in a position to 
prove or to challenge. At any rate, J/ Giocatore must have been, if 
not the first, one of the very first little operas of the kind that left an 
indelible impression on the English mind, for to this seed, it seems 
to me, we may trace, for instance, the entertainments at Marylebone 
Gardens in James Hook’s time, and in our own times the (often really 
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clever though harmless) operatic ‘sketches’ that frequently lift the 
better class of music-halls in England and America out of the grip of 
mere muscular and also verbal acrobatics in the form of the modern 
(idiotic and frequently unsavoury) vaudeville-song. 

Methodologically we are obliged, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, to accept the statement in the London libretto at its face 
value, and at least to concede that the music of the London Giocatore 
was indeed by Orlandini. Now a comparison between this libretto 
and that of Venice, 1719, establishes an almost literal identity between 
the two. This fact would seem to force us to the conclusion -that the 
score used at London was the same as that used at Venice. Had this 
not been the case, then the well-known usage of the time to modify 
a text and its music according to local necessities, or to the autocratic 
pleasure of the singers, would surely have left its trace in the London 
replica. In other words, the two libretti would not coincide if 
different settings had been used in Venice and in London. Therefore 
I do not think that we should longer hesitate, at least at present, to 
attribute I/ Giocatore to Giuseppe Maria Orlandini (c. 1685-1750), 
who was talented enough to have produced a sprightly score, valued 
so highly by Mr. Wotquenne. 

The next question would be: Has Orlandini’s score been preserved ? 
To this question again an affirmative answer may now be ventured. 
Mr. Wotquenne lists as No. 2372 the following manuscript score : 

‘SERPILLA E Barocco o vero II marito giocatore e la moglie Bacchettona, 
intermezzi comici musicali da rappresentarsi in Brusselle nell’ opera di 
Lucio Papirio il 1728 dalla Sig. Rosa Ungarelli di Bologna e dal Sig. 
Antonio Maria Ristorini di Firenze.’ 

He adds that this title is not on the score, but is only a ‘titre copié 
d’aprés le livret’. In the absence of further remarks we may assume 
the score to be written in a contemporary hand. Of this score the 
Library of Congress acquired a transcript, the contents of which follow, 
the first words of the arias, resp. duets being distinguished by type 
and Roman numerals from the first, resp. last words (separated by ...) 
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8. Serpilla indiavolata ... Ch’ oro non é cid che riluce in lei. 


INTERMEZZO SECONDO. 
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4. Alzatevi Madonna... (Meglio sola, che male accompagnata. Ordica. Ha 
del tabacco...) Se tanto non facesse stranutare, 
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A comparison between this score and the libretto of Venice, 1719, 
and London, 1736, discloses again an almost literal identity of the 
texts, with the only exception that the aria V, ‘Con tanto stranutare,’ 
does not appear in the libretti. They have after aria IV the dialogue 
‘ Alzatevi madonna’ to the words ‘ Meglio sola che male accompa- 
gnata ’, immediately followed by dialogue marked 5, ‘Se voi mi pro- 
mettete ’ to ‘il diavolo ti porti’, and then aria VI. Plainly, therefore, 
the dialogue-recitative, ‘Or dica. Ha del tabacco’ to ‘Se tanto non 
facesse stranutare', with the aria V, ‘Con tanto stranutare,’ of the 
score, was an interpolation. The author and the composer of this 
interpolation are unknown to me, nor is this point of importance for the 
present purpose. On the other hand, singular importance attaches to 
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the fact that the two artists who had created IJ Giocatore in Venice 
adhered in the Brussels replica, ten years afterwards, so very closely 
to the original text, For replicas this textual coincidence is indeed 
remarkable and proof positive of how satisfied the two artists felt with 
the parts originally assigned to them. But more than this, it means 
that the entire original teat reappears in this score and that, of course, 
means under all these circumstances that we possess in this score the 
unabridged music as originally composed by Giuseppe Maria Orlan- 
dini, plus an interpolation of unknown source. 

Thus far, methodologically speaking, our path has been clear, but 
the history of Jl Giocatore becomes immediately obscured if we 
turn again to Paris, where the work was revived at the Académie 
royale de musique on August 22, 1752, by Bambini’s troupe of bouf- 
fonists. Like a flare-back from the times of the famous Guerre des 
Bouffons the following entry reads in Clément and De La Porte’s 
Anecdotes dramatiques, Paris, 1775 (Supplément) : 


‘Cet ouvrage, dans son genre assez médiccre, causa dans le Parterre 
Francois des mouvements extravagans, qui ressembloient & des convulsions, 
excita des applaudissemens qui tenoient du transport, & une joie excessive, 
qui avoit l’air de la folie... Rien n’a mieux ressemblé peut-étre & cette 
sorte de délire qui suit toujours les excds outrés des liqueurs fortes . . .’ 


Of Bambini’s troupe in general they say : 


‘Quelques étrangers, inutiles & leur Patrie, qui étoient venus chercher 
fortune dans la nétre, profitérent de ce trouble, & jouerent, dans ce moment, 
le role de ces hommes serviables, qui dans les incendies courent au feu les 
mains vides, & ne le quittent que les poches pleines .. .’ 


Finally, our—to put it mildly—chauvinistic lexicographers say 
that the French parterre regained its mental equilibrium, repented 
and returned abashed to Lully and Rameau, whom they should never 
have deserted. Indeed, they conclude, the whole Guerre des Bouffons 
was an abortion since the performances of Bambini’s troupe were 80 
far below mediocrity that only the clever basso Tonelli and the ‘jolie 
soubrette’ Manelli deserve to be mentioned by name. This cruel 
criticism stands under— 

‘JovruR (le) Opéra bouffon italien, dont la musique est d’Orlandini, 
jouée a l’Opéra en 1752.’ 


Herewith we have another fairly contemporary link between Orlan- 
dini and Jl Giocatore and incidentally a refutation of Wotquenne’s 
remark in the Brussels catalogue : 


‘Quant & Orlandini, seul le Dictionnaire de Schilling (2¢ éd. t. v. p. 809) 
lui donne la paternité du Giocatore,’ 
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Without stopping at the contention of the Anecdotes dramatiques 
that the honour of having caused the Guerre des Bouffons belongs to 
Tl Giocatore (Aug. 22, 1752!) and not, as is usually and correctly 
stated, to La Serva Padrona (Aug. 1, 1752!), I now turn to a very 
scarce libretto (also in the Library of Congress), the title of which 
reads : 

‘Il Grocatore. Intermezzo per musica. In tre atti. Da representarsi 
[!] in Parigi, n’ell [!] Theatro, Opera, il 1752.—Le Jovrur. Interméde 
en musique, en trois actes. Représenté [!] & Paris, sur le théatre de 
l’Opéra en 1752.’ (Paris, la veuve Delormel & fils, 1752. 27, [t] p. 16$cm. 
Italian text faced by French.) 


The contradiction in this title is obvious. The Italian title tells us 
that IZ Giocatore ‘ was to be’ performed, whereas the French implies 
that it ‘had been’ performed. In view of the‘ Approbation’ on the last 
page, with date of Versailles, August 20,1752, we are perhaps justified 
in preferring the Italian ‘da representarsi’ (‘rappresentarsi’) to the 
French ‘ représenté’, and in assuming that the J/ Giocatore text, though 
not necessarily printed in this version before the premiére on August 22, 
must have been submitted for the censor’s approbation in exactly 
the form as printed. The libretto mentions Anna Tonelli as Serpilla 
and Pietro Manelli as Baccocco, but neither composer nor author. 
Furthermore, the text is puzzling, and since the libretto does not, as 
was customary, distinguish clearly between the dialogues and the 
arias, I cannot guarantee the following skeleton of the contents to be 
complete in that respect. 

INTERMEZZO PRIMO. 
I. Si st maladetta. 
1, Ah sei qui bona lana? . .. nd non vud star con un demonio. 
II, Serpilla diletta (duet). 
INTERMEZZO SECONDO. 
2. Serpilla indiavolata ... Or si solvete. 
III. Spert forse anche wn di. 


8. Eh non temete . .. che meco il diavolo ti porti. 

IV. west’ 2 quel womo (duet). 
INTERMEZZO TERZO. 
4. Io son fuor di me stesso... Dove io sia per condurmi, il Ciel 
1d sa. 
V. A questa pellegrina. 

5. Ah scellerata dammi la roba mia .. . & quel che stato, é stato. 

VI. Contento tu sarai. 


A single glance suffices to prove that this is a somewhat modified 
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version of Salvi’s text. Common to both are the arias, resp. duets, 
‘Si si maledetta’, ‘Serpilla diletta’, ‘Quest’ @ quel uomo’, and ‘A 
questa pellegrina’. On the other hand Salvi’s arias ‘Un consorte 
sciagurato ’, ‘Signor giudice’, and ‘Io gid sento’ have been suppressed 
in the Paris libretto, but this in turn has the aria ‘ Speri forse anche 
un di’ and the duet ‘ Contento tu sarai’, neither to be found in Salvi’s 
text. Careful comparison further establishes the fact that the dialogue 
unquestionably is based on that of Salvi, but with many cuts and 
much new matter, into which parts of the original text are interwoven 
more or less skilfully. Consequently, Orlandini’s music can have been 
used only with radical modifications and often it cannot have been 
used at all. Hence the claim of Fétis, in his Biographie Universelle, 
that the Paris version of J Giocatore contained interpolations from 
the pen of the composer Auletta, would not seem to have been mere 
guess-work. Unfortunately Fétis’s claim confuses matters instead of 
disentangling them, since the duet ‘Contento tu sarai’ belongs to 
Pergolesi’s Za Serva Padrona and the aria ‘ Speri (Spera) fors’ anch’ 
un di’ appears in a volume which lies like a stumbling-block in our 
path. I refer to the aria-score (containing no recitatives. Title 
quoted from the Library of Congress copy) : 


‘Les ariettes du Jovreur, opera bouffon, italien. Del Sg* Doletti. 
Réprésenté [!] & l’Opéra de Paris en 1752.’ (Paris, Me Boivin, M' Le 
Clerc, M'le Castagnerie. 1 p.1., 32 p. fol. Italian text preceded by cast and 
French prose translation.) 


Here, then, is an engraved score which attributes the Paris Giocatore 
without any restrictions to a composer Doletti, who is otherwise utterly 
unknown! Not only this, but the title-page bears below the imprint 
the remark ‘ Gravé d’aprés la partition de V’auteur’, and again Anna 
Tonelli and Pietro Manelli are named for the two characters of the 
work! Ifthe arias in this score agreed with those in the libretto just 
analysed, we might have plain sailing and we might be compelled, 
methodologically, to credit unreservedly the otherwise utterly unknown 
Doletti with the Paris Giocatore. However, such is not the case, or, to 
be more correct, comparison proves that the text of this aria-score 
coincides perfectly with that of the Venice, 1719, and the London, 
1736, libretti, excepting only the final duet ‘Io gid sento’, which has 
been replaced by the duet 
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And how does Doletti’s aria-score tally with the complete Giocatore 
score in Brussels and Washington, a manuscript score, as was stated 
above, differing from the Venice, Munich, and London libretti only in 
this respect, that it contains in addition (in the second intermezzo) 
some interpolated dialogue and the aria ‘Con tanto stranutare’? A 
leading question, to which the answer is now easily surmised. Dis- 
regarding, of course, the arias just quoted, ‘ Pace, pace con un laccio’ 
and ‘Speri fors’ anch’ un di’, as also the aria ‘Con tanto stranutare ', 
all the arias of Doletti’s score are to be found in Orlandini’s score, 
though with some in this connexion perhaps decisive differences ! 
Thus, Doletti’s score is not quite so fully instrumentated. It creates 
the impression less of a full score than of a score engraved for the 
ultimate consumer, for the music-buying public, as a compromise 
between a full and a somewhat condensed and simplified orchestral 
score, &@ compromise so characteristic of the age. Furthermore, the 
Doletti score contains the aria ‘Un consorte sciagurato’ in G major 
instead of in C major, the aria ‘ Signor giudice’ in F major instead of 
in B flat major, and the aria ‘A questa pellegrina’ in G major instead 
of in C major; such differences, of course, not affecting the identity of 
the music in the slightest. 

If we adhere to the theory that Giuseppe Maria Orlandini is the 
composer of Il Giocatore, consequently also of all the arias in the 
Doletti score with the exception of its two last, we are confronted by 
the puzzle why this score, with its remark ‘gravé d’aprés la partition 
de l’auteur’, was accredited to Doletti. A satisfactory solution of this 
puzzle is beyond me. I have nothing better to offer than some con- 
jectures, First, that in view of the transpositions Doletti’s score, 
from which a simplified score was engraved, owed its existence to 
practical considerations ; that Doletti was the conductor of the Bambini 
troupe; that his ‘conductor’, hand-score, arranged by him for per- 
formance by this troupe, bore his name, and that the publisher or 
engraver in this manner came to believe him to be the composer. 
A second conjecture would be that Doletti felt no compunctions in 
committing a plagiarism. A third, that the two last arias really were 
composed by a Doletti, that they bore his name, whereas all the 
others were anonymous, and that we here have a case of pars pro toto. 
A fourth conjecture, finally, would be that after all I2 Giocatore was 
not composed by Orlandini, but exactly by this otherwise totally 
unknown Doletti. However, this conjecture would immediately have 
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to face the singular fact that the aria ‘Speri fors’ anch’ un di’ is 
common to both the Paris libretto of 1752 and the Doletti aria-score, 
but does not appear in the earlier manuscript score or the librettos of 


Venice 1719, Munich 1722, London 1786, and therefore must have . 


been a later interpolation. If only the Paris libretto otherwise, too, 
would coincide perfectly with the Doletti score, then the supposition 
would be acceptable that we possess in the Doletti score at least the 
unmistakable reflex of the Paris version of Il Giocatore. But, as was 
shown, this can be true only in part. Indeed, the two last arias in 
the Doletti score excepted, this score was plainly based on the original 
version of the intermezzi. And yet the casts in the Paris 1752 libretto 
and in the Doletti score are the same, let alone the assurance given in 
the title-pages that both the Doletti version and the libretto version 
were performed in 1752, the libretto version at any rate printed for 
performance ! 

To disentangle these contradictions I must leave to others. It is 
simply another illustration of our underfed knowledge of the 
history of individual old operas, The main reason for this is our 
neglect of libretto-history and, worse still, of libretto-bibliography. 
There still exist naive souls who consider the collecting, cataloguing, 
and analysis of old librettos as a waste of time and money, who 
confound (quite indispensable) dictionaries or lists of operas with 
catalogues or bibliographies of librettos, and who utterly fail to see 
the fundamental difference between a dictionary or list of operas that 
once existed with a list of operas that still exist and where they exist, 
and similarly with a list of libretti that still exist, where they exist, 
and of what they consist. Not until systematic attention has been 
paid to the libretto-half of the scissors of opera (to use Mr. Forsyth’s 
witty simile) will many vexing puzzles in the history of old operas 
disappear. For this reason Mr. Wotquenne’ s Zeno-Metastasio-Goldoni- 
Verzeichnis was such a helpful step in the right direction. How 
clear the history of many a famous old opera (operated on in the course 
of the replicas almost beyond recognition or possibility of recon- 
struction) would become if we possessed an exhaustive ‘ Aria-Reper- 
torium’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries! A dream of 
Utopia, of course, until we have traced every libretto of every opera, 
which task I would advise nobody to undertake, for the simple reason 
that he is not likely to reach the over-ripe age of Methuselah. And 
even if the several libraries with large libretto collections should issue 
catalogues of these, and if comparative collation should disclose that, 
contrary to my belief, hundreds of important old librettos have not 
been irrevocably lost, the task of compiling a complete ‘ Aria-Reper- 
torium’ @ la Wotquenne’s Verzeichnis and of publishing it would be 
IV N 
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so formidable and so expensive as to defeat’ its feasibility. Still, the 
impossibility of doing everything should not deter us from doing 
something. If this or that library and collector can afford to print 
a full-entry catalogue of librettos so much the better, and there again 
Mr. Wotquenne has taken the lead with his sumptuous catalogue of 
seventeenth-century Italian librettos in the Brussels Conservatory. 
In lieu of similar catalogues, brief-entry lists would render excellent 
services. I mean comparatively inexpensive, easily and rapidly com- 
piled lists by brief title, with place and date of publication, with name 
of author and composer (if given in the libretto, otherwise not), but 
without any attempt at collation or other features of library technique. 
If half a dozen of the largest collections could be treated in this 
manner after a uniform method, not independently of each other but 
co-operatively in form of a union-catalogue, an immense amount of 
needless duplication could be avoided. If then the draft of the 
complete list were distributed to other institutions with libretto collec- 
tions for insertion of by that time naturally comparatively few 
additions, the field could be covered so that for all but the most 
exacting purposes the rest would become an almost negligible quantity. 
No student of early operatic history will for a moment deny that such 
& proposed union-title-list is desirable, indeed necessary, and it would 
be the indispensable preliminary groundwork for any attempt at an 
analytical ‘ Aria-Repertorium ’. 

From this digression, which has been prompted by the author's 
personal and sad experiences, back to the subject, back to terra firma. 

It would have been more than strange if the Parisian parodists had 
missed the opportunity of drawing Jl Giocatore into their sphere of 
interest, As a matter of fact, the following libretto (in the Library 
of Congress) shows that they did not : 

‘Barocco et SERPILLA, parodie du joueur, interméde en trois actes. 
Représenté pour la premiére fois par les Comédiens italiens ordinaires du 
roi, le jeudi 6 mars 1753’ (Paris, la veuve Duchesne, 1771, 88 p., 17 cm.). 


A note reads: 


‘Cet interméde est une traduction littérale de Baiocco et Serpilla d del 

Giocatore, opéra bouffon, mis en musique par Mr. Sodi, & représenté ci- 
devant & la Comédie italienne.’ 
This note is misleading, for it would seem to imply that Sodi composed 
an opera with Italian text, and that this libretto merely represents 
a literal translation of the Italian text. The title of the printed score 
(also in the Library of Congress) is much clearer, though still somewhat 
obscure in its meaning : 


‘Barocco et SerPitta. Parodie Francoise du Joueur . .. par Mr. Sody. 
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Representé par les Comédiens italiens ordinaires du roi. Les paroles de 
cet interméde ont été faites sur la musique...’ (Paris, Aux adresses 
ordinaires. 2 p.1.,48p. obl. 4°.) 


The text of these two publications is absolutely the same, and 
comprises the arias (airs): ‘Ah! ah! ma cassette’ (I, 1), ‘On n’a 
jamais vu de femme’ (I, 2), ‘Je ne puis plus durer’ (I, 2, duet), 
‘Ma femme fait la diablesse’ (II, 1), ‘C’est un traftre, un vaurien’ 
(II, 2), ‘Ah! perfide, barbare’ (III, 1), ‘Ingrate tu me fuis en 
vaine’ (III, 2), ‘Mon bonheur est extréme’ (III, 2). Even these 
few quotations suggest, though faintly, the character of the French 
text. It is certainly not a ‘traduction littérale’ of Salvi’s Il Gio- 
catore text, and just as certainly not a free parody in the sense 
of a paraphrase, following the plot of the original but disregarding its 
text. The present text isa blend between the two types of French 
librettos of Italian operas, the free parody type being in those days 
decidedly more frequent than the other. Now and then one cannot 
fail to notice misplaced accents in the score, and on closer observation 
one finds that they occur especially where the translator has made an 
effort to adjust a more or less literal translation of Salvi’s Italian 
words to the music. On the whole, however, the text partakes more 
of the parody type. This singular compromise between the two types 
of French versions of Italian operas must have its reasons, and the 
explanation will presently be offered in an unexpected manner. 

As to the composer, he was not, as is sometimes stated, Pietro Sodi, 
but his elder brother Carlo, who, also a Roman, settled at Paris in 
1749 as a busy and fashionable mandoline and vocal teacher, and as 
@ composer of pantomimes, parodies, and incidental music for plays, 
frequently introducing into his scores his own favourite instrument. 
Parfaict devotes to this Carlo Sodi not less than four pages of his 
dictionary. At the same time he answers the quite natural question 
why the old Giocatore parody of 1729 was not adhered to in 1758, 
and he sheds light on the somewhat obscure words in the title of 
Sodi’s score, ‘Les paroles . . . ont été faites sur la musique,’ thereby 
explaining also the matter alluded to in the previous paragraph. 
With a quotation of this interesting and self-explanatory bit of 


operatic history, the present study may come to an end. Parfaict 
Bays: 


‘La nouvelle musique de la parodie du Joweur, intermade italien qui 
a été représentée deux fois & la cour avec beaucoup de succés. Les anciens 
vaudevilles ayant déplu a la derniére reprise de cette parodie, les Comédiens 
Italiens prirent le parti de charger le Sieur Sodi de composer de nouvelle 
musique sur les mémes paroles, & le mélange d’italien & de francois ayant 
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éncore déplu dans les paroles, ils supprimérent tout l’italien, & y substi- 
tubérent des paroles frangoises de la composition de M. Favart qui fut obligé 
de parodier la musique du Sieur Sodi.’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The manuscript of the foregoing article had been sent to England, 
when Mr. De La Laurencie’s article ‘La Grande Saison italienne de 1752, 
Les Bouffons’ (S. J. M. 1912, no. 6) reached me. With the help of this 
excellent article I am now in a position to supplement my remarks on 
the Giocatore, as performed with, or rather before, Campra’s Aréthuse 
at Paris, August 22, 1752. (So Durey de Noinville and Mr. De La 
Laurencie’s August 12, I take to be a misprint.) 

Quoting the Mercwre, Mr. De La Laurencie says (pp. 24-6): ‘La 
musique de cet interméde, tel qu’il a été joué, est de différents auteurs.’ 
The Mercure attributed the recitatives, the two duos of the first two 
acts (‘Serpilla diletta’ and ‘Quest’ quel uomo’), and the two arias 
‘Si, si maledetta’ (Act I) and ‘A questa pellegrina’ (Act III) to 
Orlandini, which is quite in keeping with what I have said in my 
article. Contant d’Orville adds Pergolesi as one of the composers 
drawn upon for the Paris pasticcio version of the Giocatore. This, as 
my article shows, is correct, since the final duet of the Paris text 
‘Contento tu sarai’ is from Pergolesi’s Serva Padrona. But, accord- 
ing to the Mercure, at the third performance ‘Contento tu sarai’ was 
replaced by a piece which appeared to be inferior in value, and quite 
likely this substituted duet was identical with the duet ‘Pace con un 
laccio’ in the Doletti score. Furthermore, the Mercure informs us 
that the singers made some other changes, and inserted the aria ‘Signor 
giudice’, which is in Salvi’s original text but not in the Paris libretto. 
Finally, Mr. De La Laurencie has traced the text of ‘Oh que risa’, 
which in the libretto is not distinguished in type as an aria, to a 
laughter-aria by Giuseppe Maria Buini in a Paris manuscript which 
bears the note ‘ Gli stromenti del Sig" Caroli’. If Mr. De La Laurencie 
takes it for granted that Doletti stands for Pietro Auletta, I beg 
to disagree with him, as long as this identity is not borne out by 
evidence. 

All this would seem further to strengthen the claim that Orlandini 
composed Salvi’s Giocature text, but Georgy Calmus’s note ‘ L. Vinci, 
der Komponist von Serpilla e Bacocco’, in the Zeitschrift d. I. M. G. 

(January 1913, p. 114), reopens the whole controversy. The esteemed 
German author writes in this note: ‘Ich hatte das Gliick in der Wol- 
fenbiitteler Bibliothek zwei Abschriften der Originalpartitur mit dem 
Namen des Autors zu finden. Der Komponist ist Leonardo Vinci.’ 
This reads like a claim of discovery, but it cannot very well have been 
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Calmus’s intention to convey this impression, since as early as 1890 
Emil Vogel entered these two scores under Leonardo Vinci in his 
catalogue of musical manuscripts and early printed works at Wolfen- 
biittel, with the clear-cut statement ‘ Der Componist dieses Intermezzo 
war bisher nicht bekannt’. Eitner transferred Vogel’s entry into his 
Quellenlexikon under Vinci, and on the basis of Eitner,the Library of 
Congress acquired a transcript of one of these (practically identical) 
Wolfenbiittel scores, of the one with the title ‘Bacocco e Serpillo’, 
including a note—probably written by Vogel: ‘Die hier vorliegende 
Partitur ist — wenn nicht iiberhaupt die einzig erhaltene — sicher die 
einzige, welche den Namen des Componisten angiebt.’ This score- 
transcript I entirely disregarded when writing my Giocatore article, 
and I cannot now account for this sin of omission. 

Normally, the name of Vinci on the score merely would go far to 
prove that he really composed the score, but it by no means follows, 
eo ipso, that he is therefore the original composer of the once famous 
Giocatore. Indeed this assumption is somewhat weakened by the fact 
that the scores do not bear the original title ‘Il marito giogatore e la 
moglie bacchettona’, but two later titles. It is strengthened by the 
fact that the text of the Vinci score agrees absolutely with the text of 
the original Venice 1719 libretto. But we have seen that also the 
text of the London 1786 The Gamester (Il Giocatore) agrees fully with 
the Venetian libretto, and the London libretto explicitly calls Orlandini 
the composer. Unless this statement was a (rather unusual) blunder, 
we are bound to believe that a setting by Orlandini was used at 
London. At any rate, Orlandini cannot peremptorily be barred from 
the race. Nor does a comparison between the anonymous Brussels 
Giocatore score and the Vinci score settle the matter exclusively in 
favour of Vinci as against Orlandini. With the exception of one aria 
(with its dialogue) we have seen that the text in the Brussels score 
fully coincides with that in the Venice 1719 libretto, and the proba- 
bilities are that the Brussels score was actually used at Brussels for the 
performance of the Giocatore (with the original Venice cast!) in 1728. 
However, the music common to both the Brussels score and the score 
bearing Vinci’s name (i.e. the entire music with the one exception just 
noted) does not fully coincide! Disregarding transposition of key, &c., 
all arias, common to both scores, are the same, except the first ‘Si, si, 
maledetta’, and the duet in the second act ‘Quest’ quel uomo’ which 
is largely the same but not entirely. Different are all the recitatives, 
except some in the third act. 

Consequently it is now clear that as early as (probably) 1728 the 
artists who had created the Giocatore at Venice during the season of 
1718/19 used a setting of ‘Si, si, maledetta’ which was not by Vinci! 
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Now this aria appears in the Paris Doletti-score exactly as in the 
anonymous Brussels score, and it is one of those arias which the Mer- 
cwre expressly attributed to Orlandini. The Mercure further attributed 
the recitatives used at Paris to Orlandini, and we now know that some 
composer other than Vinci must have composed the recitatives in the 
Brussels score. Also we now know that of the arias which are the 
same in the Doletti score and in the Brussels score, ‘Serpilla diletta’ 
(duet), ‘Quest’ é quel uomo’ (duet), and ‘A questa pellegrina’ prac- 
tically coincide with those in the score bearing Vinci’s name, yet 
exactly these three arias were ascribed by the Mercure to Orlandini! 
I confess that my mind is not keen enough to explain these puzzles, 
On the other hand, I am not simple-minded enough to accept the 
Wolfenbiitteler scores as satisfactory evidence that we owe the ‘original’ 
Giocatore to Leonardo Vinci, merely because these scores with later 
titles bear Vinci’s name. If Calmus calls the Wolfenbiitteler scores 
‘zwei Abschriften der Originalpartitur’, this claim cannot be accepted 
until Vinci’s Originalpartitur itself is produced. Moreover, evidence 
is needed that Vinci really composed Salvi’s text for Venice, 1718/19, 
and evidence too, that Orlandini did not. We may also ask, how the 
Wolfenbiitteler scores happened to get to Wolfenbiittel, and whether 
or not and when the Gocatore was performed there. As matters stand 
to-day we merely have good reasons to believe that presumably both 
Vinci and Orlandini composed the same text. Beyond that, the 
mystery surrounding the Giocatore has been deepened by Calmus’s 
rediscovery of Vogel’s discovery rather than cleared. If Calmus in his 
promised article unravels the Giocatore knots definitely, our know- 
ledge of eighteenth-century Italian opera-life will have been furthered 
perceptibly. 
O. G. SONNECK. 








STUDIES IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MUSIC 


(Continued from p. 90) 


WE have now examined the scales which constitute the chief of the 
recognized sources of variety in the music of the sixteenth century ; 
and we have seen that each scale, from the nature of its origin, reveals 
@ separate and distinctive rule of melody. Of these rules, eight are 
derived from the ecclesiastical modes, and are in fact those which we 
have already discussed; the remaining four, which we are now to 
consider, are of extra-ecclesiastica] origin. 


ScaLes or A. 


Ninth or Holian Mode. 


The appearance of this scale, ranging between A and a, and 
harmonically divided ' (that is to say, with the fifth below the fourth), 
gave rise to much controversy respecting its place in the system, many 
of the theorists assigning its melodies to some new and hitherto 
unknown mode, while others again more properly held the scale to 
be an old one, revived. 

Among the latter was Zarlino, whose opinion is expressed as usual 
with no uncertain voice. ‘It can never be said with truth of this 
mode,’ he declares, ‘ that it is a new and irregular appearance. Rather, 
indeed, may we affirm most strongly that it is exceedingly ancient; an 
old mode, in fact, till now robbed of its proper name and place.’ * 

‘This mode has been called by some “clear and distinct”, and most 
apt to lyric verse, having in its nature, as they say, a gracious severity, 
mingled with cheerfulness, and a certain suavity, sweet beyond 
measure.’ 

‘ Again, this mode has, like the others, its openings, plain and fugal, 
and cadences, regular and irregular. The regular are those which fall 
upon the notes A, C, E, and A; the cadences likewise.’ 


The harmonically divided scale is thus : ————— 











? The reference in Zarlino’s mind was no doubt to the Greek scale, identical with 
this, and of the greatest importance in the system. 
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The practice of the Plagal form of this scale so strongly resembles 
that of its principal, at least as regards essentials, that their 
peculiarities may be mentioned together. Both, say the theorists, 
may include a semitone above the highest note of the range, and both 
make a practice of including a whole tone below the lowest note. As 
the melody in the authentic form rarely rises above G, and sometimes 
not even so far, and as the plagal has leave to touch F, it is often 
difficult to decide respecting the mode to which a given composition 
belongs. In such cases, the cadences are often useful as indicators. 
A cadence, for instance, in D is more likely to belong to a composition 
in the Authentic than to one in the Plagal. The others, in A, C, E, 
and G, are of little use for this purpose, as they are nearly equally 
common to both modes. Both have a strong tendency, especially in 
plain counterpoint, to proceed towards C, the mediant of one mode 
and dominant of the other, but it is most marked in the Authentic. 


In fugal openings, in both modes, the subject and answer are most 
often in A and E. 


Modes IX and X. 
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Final Cadence. 
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Mediant Cadence. Final Cadence. 
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LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS 
(Continued from p. 58) 


MISCELLANEOUS Lists oF HENRY THE E1q@uTH’s REIGN. 


Exchequer Treasury of Receipt. Miscellaneous Book 215. 
Boke of Kynges Payments 1-9 Hen. VIII. 


fol. 10.] 8 June 1 Hen. VIII. 

Wages of 9 trumpeters, £18. 

For the 2 shakbusshes moneth wages, £4. 

For Alexsaunder Shakbusshe wages, 80s. | 

(There are a number of persons on the list who may be musicians ; their 
duties are not specified.) 

page 18.] July 1 Hen. VIII. 

Do 


Master Gyles, luter, for his moneth wages, 40s. 

page 20.] 29 July 1 Hen. VIII. 

To Richard Denows, minstrel], upon a warraunte signed for his moneth 
wages of July last past at 16d. the day, 40s. 

N.B. The persons undescribed, who are entered among those described 
as musicians, and who may be such, are 

Johannes son, 20s. 

Bartram Barnard, 20s. 

Bonilamps, 20s. 

page 34.] November 1 Hen. VIII. 

9 Trumpeters as above. 

To John Hert, trumpet, at 12d. a day from 24 June 1 Hen. VIII to 30 
November next ensuing, £7 19s. 

The like to Thomas Wrey, John Scarlet, John Freer, John Strute, and 
Robert Wrey, trumpeters. . 

Besides the others undescribed (as above) are Jenyn Marcasyn and 
Marcus Loriden. 

page 88.] Wages for December 1 Hen. VIII. 

For the 9 Trumpettes. 

For the 6 other Trumpettes. 

The others as above. 

Also (undescribed) Petie John Bokeren, 81s. 

page 39.] New Year's day 1 Hen. VIII. 

To the King’s Trumpets in reward, 100s. 

To the Shakbusshes in reward, 50s. 

To the stylt mynstrelles in reward, £4. 

To the Quene’s mynstrelles in reward, 40s. 
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page 48.] 6 Jan. 1 Hen. VIII. 

To Bonilamps, petie John Cokeryn and Baltazar, minstrelles, for their 
reward, 40s. 

page 45.] Wages for January. 1 Hen. VIII. 

8 Trumpets. (Then as above.) (This number of 8 continues.) (The 
spelling is always Cokeren henceforward.) 

page 58.] In April there are 7 Trumpets, and 6 other trumpets. (This 
continues.) 

page 64.] June 2 Hen. VIII. 8 Trumpets, &. 

page 71.] July 2 Hen. VIII. 7 Trumpets, &e. 

page 86.] Oct.2 Hen. VIII. 8 Trumpets, &c. 

page 88.] 10 Nov. 2 Hen. 8. To Richard Denows upon a warrant 
signed for oone John Hakenet, late the Kynges mynstrell, for his halfe 
yeres wages from Christmas 24 Hen. VII to Mydsomer 1 Henry VIII. 

page 94.] December 2 Hen. VIII. 

9 Trumpets. ; 

page 97.| New Yeres rewardes 2 Hen. VIII. 

As before, and to 

Master Guyles, 40s. 

Bonilamps, Baltazar and peti John, 40s. 

page 105.| 80 February 2 Hen. VIII. 

To the Kinges 15 Trumpettes upon theyr waraunt signed for their dueties 
belongyng to their office of auncientie apperteignyng for the Justes holden 
at Westminster 12 and 18 February last passed, £26 18s. 4d. 

page 118.] 11 May 8 Hen. VIII. 

To John de Sycell and John de Furnes, trumpettes, going to the King 
of Aragon with the Lorde Darcy, for 8 monthes wages at 16d. per day, £12. 

page 119.] Wages for May. 

7 Trumpets &c. (This number continues.) 

page 127.] 6 July 8 Henry VIII. 

To Frances Knyf and John Skarlet, trumpetowrs, going with Sir Edward 
Poyninges into Gilderland, 8 months wages at 16d. per day, £12. 

page 130.] Wages for July. 

6 Trumpets & 5 other Trumpets. (These numbers continue.) 

For Pyers Thoulons Shalmes wages, 40s. 

page 144,] Wages for October 8 Hen. VIII. 

8 Trumpets & 6 other Trumpets. 

page 155.] Newyeres day rewards. 

To the King’s Trumpets, the Shaskebusshes, the Stylminstrelles, the 
Quene’s mynstrelles, Mr. Gyles and Bonilamps. 


Exchequer Q. R. Accounts 420. 


The counterpain of the Kinges boke of paymentes made by Bryan Tuke, 
esquier, Treasourer of his Chamber, begynnyng the first day Octobre Anno 
R.R. Henrici octaui **™° [and continuing to May 23 Henry VIII]. 
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(Volume presented by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, bart.) 

fol. 1 d.] Wages of the 12 trompettes at 16d. per day ; Frauncis Knyf, 
William Hert, William Bulle, Stephen Bull, John Skarlet, John Tuke, 
John Strute, John Furnes, John Fryer, Benedic Browne, Peter Fraunces, 
Edward Medcalf. 

Trompettes at 8d. a day : Andrewe Newman, John Peches, John Frier the 
younger and Gerard Floure. 

Lewters: Maister Giles 40s. ; Arthur Dewes, 10s. 4d. ; Philip Welder, 
66s. 8d.; Peter Welder, 81s. 

Rebekes: John Setinacke, 40s. ; Thomas Evans, 6s. 8d. ; John Pirot, 40s. 

Tabrets: Baltazer, 31s.; Gregory Wassher, 40s.; Noyall Sale, 84s. 4d.' 

Harper : William More, 10s. 4d. 

The waite: Andrew Newman, 10s. 4d. 

Vialles: Hans Hosnet, 88s. 4d.; Hans Highorne, 382. 4d. 

Sagbuttes: John van Vincle, 55s. 6d.?; Nicholas Forcivall, 55s. 64.° ; 
John van Herten, 55s. 6d.‘ ; Lewis van Wincle, 40s. ; John Antonia, 40s. ; 
Mark Antonia, 40s.; Pelegrine, 40s.; Ipolit de Saluator, 40s.; Jasper 
Bernerd, 40s. 

fol. 7d, 8.] December 20 Hen. VIII, as before. 

fol. 9d.] Wages due at Christmas 20 Henry VIII. 

John de John, organmaker, 50s. 

fol. 26.] Wages due at our Lady Day 20 Henry VIII, 

John de John, priest, organmaker, 50s. 

5 William Lewes, instrument maker, 50s. 

John Heywood, player at virginalles, 50s. 

28 d.] Halfe yeres paymentes due at our Lady. 

Mighel Mercator, organmaker. 

81d.] Payments in April 20 Henry VIII. 

To the 12 Trompettes, and 4 other Trompettes (unnamed). 

8 Lewters, Peter Welder not appearing (but he does appear, fol. 82). 

_ 2 Rebekes, John Pirot not appearing. 

The others as above. 

fol. 84.] Payments in May 21 Henry VIII. 

To 12 trompettes and 4 others. 

Peter Welder reappears with his fellows. 

John Pirot still absent. Otherwise as before. 

fol. 88 d, 89.] June 21 Hen. VIII. 

As the last. 

fol. 40.] Quarter’s wages. 

Organmaker and instrument maker as above. 

For John Haywood, player of thinstrumentes, 50s. 


1 Called de la Sale in November. 2 Written Wincle in November. 
3 Called Vorcyvall in Jan. 20 Hen. VIII. ‘ Artem in November. 


5 William Lewes appears in account for Christmas preceding, but there it does not 
state his office, 
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fol. 44.] July 2I Hen. VIII. 

Mark Antonia is omitted from the sackbuts (but appears later). 

fol. 49 d,50.] August 21 Hen. VIII. 

As in May. 

fol. 52 d, 58.] do. in September. 

fol. 54.] Quarter wages at Michaelmas 21 Hen. VIII. 

Wages of John de John, organmaker, 50s. 

fol. 55d.) For John Haywood, player of the virginalles, 50s. 

Half yere’s wages due at Michelmas. 

fol. 56d.) Michael Marcator organmaker wages, £11 5s, 

fol. 59.] October 21 Henry VIII. 

As in May. 

fol. 62 d, 68.| November 21 Hen. VIII. 

As in May. 

fol. 65 d, 66.] December 21 Hen. VIII. 

As in May. 

fol. 67 d.] Quarter wages due at Christmas. 

‘John de John, preist, organmaker, 50s. 

William Lewez instrument maker, 50s. 

fol. 68.] For John Haywood, player at the virginalles, 50s. 

fol. 72.] Rewardes given on New Year’s day 21 Hen. VIII. 

To the Kinges Trumpettes, £5. 

To the Kinges olde sagbuttes in reward, 50s, 

To the still mynstrelles in reward, £4. 

To the Kinges Dromslades in reward, 20s. 

To the six new sagbuttes in reward, £4. 

To Maister Giles, luter, in reward, 40s. 

To the Quenes mynstrelles, £4. 

fol. 72 d.] To the Kinges vialles in reward, 58s. 4d. 

fol. 74 d.] To Pelygrene sagbut that gave the Kinges grace twoo payre 
of perfumed gloves couered with velvet, 20s. 

fol. 75.] January 21 Hen. VIII. 

Gregory Wassher omitted from the Tabrets, otherwise as before (he 
is entered afterwards below). 

fol. 76.] For Peter Marg’ sagbut wages, 40s. 

For Peter de la Planch tabret wages, 40s. 

To John Droyt, a mynstrell, upon a warrant for his wages aftre the 
rate of 16d. by the day from Ist Dec. last to Ist Feb. ensuing, and so 
afterward to be paid monthly as apperith by the said warrant bering date 
10 Jan. 21 Hen. VIII, £4 16d. 

Item paid unto Gregory Wassher a Tabret three monethes wages before 
the hande after the rate of 40s, the moneth, whiche the Kinges grace hath 
geuen unto him as in way of his gracis rewarde, to departe into his countrey 


1 Mary in next account below. 
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without retorne by reason of suche infirmatyes & disseases as he had, the 
said wages to [be] accompted from the last day of January anno 21, £6. 

fol. 78, 78 d.] February 21 Hen. VIII. 

As in January (with Gregory Washer omitted). 

fol. 79 d.] Peter de la Planche & Peter Mary as above. 

John Droyt mynstrel, do. 

Item to William More the harper upon a warraunt berying date 15 
Feb. 21 Hen. VIII for his wages after the rate of 12d. by the day 
from the last day of November last to 1st March next ensuing, £4 10s., 
whereof the saide William More was alowide by his olde warraunt 20s. 8d. 
in the monethes of December and January last past, and so afterward 
the said William to be paid monthely, 69s. 4d. 

Item to Nicholas Bolonger one of the Kynges mynstrelles upon a 
warraunt beryng date the 10th January 21 Hen. VIII for his wages after 
the rate of 16d. a day for every day from 1st Dec. last to 1st March ensuing, 
and so afterward to be paid monthely according as apperithe by the said 
warraunt. 

Item paid in likewise to John Bolanger another mynstrell upon 
a warraunt berying date 24 Jan. 21 Hen. VIII for his wages [as the 
last}, £6. 

fol. 88 d.] March 21 Hen. VIII. 

The 2d Rebeck is entered merely as Thomas. Otherwise as before, 
William More being entered at 31s. instead of 10s, The 5 new musicians 
as above. 

Quarter Wages. 

fol. 85 d.] John de John, prest, organmaker, 50s. 

William Lewes, instrument maker, 50s. 

fol. 86 d.] John Heywood, plaier at virginalles, 50s. 

Halfe yere’s wages. 

fol. 88.] For Mighel Marcator, organmaker, £11 5s. 

fol. 88 d.] Item to Thomas Evans and Thomas Bowman twoo of the 
Kynges mynstrelles upon a warraunt dormant beryng date 16 Feb. 
21 Hen. VIII for their wages, id est for either of them 8d. a day to be 
paid unto them monthely from 80 Nov. last to 1st April next ensuing, 
whereof the said Thomas Evans has received 18s. 8d. by his old warraunt, 
viz. 6s. 8d. in Dec. and 6s. 8d. in Jan., £7 8s. 

fol. 89.] Item to Noywell Sale a mynstrill for the advauncement of his 
wages being 83s. 4d. a monthe bevore the hande by the Kinges com- 
maundement by the space of 6 monthes, from 81st Marche 21 Hen. VIII 
to 1st Oct. next ensuing, £10. 

fol. 98.] April 21 Hen. VIII. 

As before (Evans is 2nd Rebeck as before). 

The 5 new musicians with Thomas Bowman, as above. 

fol. 98.] May 22 Hen. VIII. 

All as in last. 
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fol. 104 d, 105.] June 22 Hen. VIII. 

Thomas Bowman is styled ‘ minstrell’ and appears between the harper 
and the tabrets. 

The two Bolengers are entered as sackbutts ; all the musicians are now 
grouped together. Otherwise as the last, Quarter Wages, as the last. 

fol. 112.] July 22 Hen. VIII. 

As the last. 

fol. 118.d.] Item paid 2 Julye to Edward Medcalf one of the Kingis 
trumpeters by the Kingis warraunte, datid at Hampton Courte 27 June 
22 Hen. VIII in advancement of his wages before the hand for the months 
of August, September and October after the rate of 40s. by the month, £6. 

fol. 117 d.] August 22 Hen. VIII. 

As the last. 

fol. 122.] September 22 Hen. VIII. 

As the last. 

fol. 124, 124 d.] Quarter’s Wages as before. 

fol. 180 d.] October 22 Hen. VIII. 

Item to John Setinake, one of the Kingis minstrelles upon a warrante 
bering date 17 Oct. 22 Hen. VIII for his wages of 40s. a month 
advanced to him beforehand by the space of 6 months, from 80 Oct. to 
1st May, £12. 

fol. 188, 188 d.] Payments to musicians as before, tabrets are here spelt 
tabourets. 

fol. 186, 186 d.] Payments to Musicians (November 22 Hen. VIII) as 
before. 

‘fol. 141 d.] December 22 Hen. VIII. 

Payments to Musicians as before. 

Quarter’s wages as before. 

fol. 146,] Rewards given on New Year's day 22 Hen. VIII. - 

As before. 

‘ Peregrine Sagbut ’ again has 20s. for giving gloves. 

fol. 151, 151 d.] Wages in January 22 Hen. VIII. 

Musicians as before. 

fol. 154 d, 155.] Wages in February 22 Hen. VIII. 

As before. 

fol. 158, 158 d.] Wages in March 22 Hen. VIII. 

As before. 

Quarter’s wages as before. 

fol. 168.] April 22-28 Hen. VIII. 

To Peter de la Planche, one of the King’s minstrels, under a warrant 
dated 18 April 22 Hen. VIII, an advance of 6 months’ wages at 16d. per 
day, £12. 
fol. 164 d.] Wages of musicians as before. 
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NOTES 


Ballad Operas: A List and Some Notes [iv. 61, &c.}. 

P, 62, line 8. All eighteenth-century stage productions save pantomimes 
(and not always excepting them) had prologues and epilogues. The archi- 
typal ballad opera has a prologue, and the opera derives its title from it; 
for it is only in the prologue of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ that the Beggar 
appears! One can hardly agree, then, that the presence of prologue and 
epilogue is a blemish in ballad opera. 

P. 62, line 6. Ballad farce was always in a single act: ballad opera 
generally had two acts or more. This was really the only distinction 
between the two. 

P. 68, line 9. I think it is a pity that Mr. Tufts has laid down as a rule 
that ballad operas, clearly traceable but not printed, are to be ignored, as 
his list is not specifically called a bibliography. It would be idle to 
attempt to write a history of ballad opera without some slight knowledge 
of the unprinted operas. Many original ballad operas were produced in 
Ireland in the eighteenth century, but only a few of them were printed. 
On the other hand Mr. Tufts includes in his list a number of printed satires 
which were not genuine ballad operas, and were never intended to be 
acted. It was a common thing in the eighteenth century to write 
political and social satire (for publication only) in pseudo-operatic form. 
Hence from Mr. Tufts’s list I should wish to see deleted : 

1782. ‘ Vanelia’ (cf. under ‘ Vanella’ 1786 in Baker’s Biog. Dram.). 

1738. ‘The Commodity Excis’d’; ‘The Court Legacy’; ‘The Down- 
fall of Bribery’; ‘The Excise’; ‘The Fox Uncas’d’; ‘The Honest 
Electors’; ‘Rome Excis’d’ ; ‘ The State Juggler ’; ‘ The Wanton Countess’. 

1749. ‘The Conspirators.’ 

1765. ‘The Man of the Mill.’ 

1766. ‘The Coach-drivers.’ 

1778. ‘The Bow-street Opera.’ 

1776. ‘The Duenna.’ (Parody). 

P. 68. Wonders in the Sun. The date of production should be April 5, 
1706. See Farquhar’s Works, edited by Wm. Archer (Mermaid Edition, 
1906), p. 246, for evidence. 

P. 71. 1749. ‘Jack the Gyant Queller.’ Not suppressed by the 
Master of the Revels (who had no such authority) but by the Lord Justices 
of Ireland. (See Hitchcock’s Historical view of the Irish Stage, i. 196.) 
First produced March 27, 1749, and interdicted after the first night. An 
allegorical ballad opera. Brooke rewrote the piece and brought it out at 
Smock Alley early in 1757, when it was played five times. (See ‘Irish 
Censorship’ by W. J. L. in The Freeman's Journal for August 24, 1909.) 
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P. 72,.line 3. For ‘Giardini’ read ‘ Giordani’. 

P. 74. 1774. Take out ‘The Maid of the Oaks’. It was a spectacular 
piéce de circonstance (a propos of Lord Derby’s marriage) and had nothing of 
the nature of a ballad opera. 

P. 76. 1782. ‘The Poor Soldier.’ The music could not have been 
published in 1782. The piece was first produced at Smock Alley, Dublin, 
March 28, 1788, as ‘The Shamrock; or Revels on St. Patrick’s Day’. 
(The illustrious order of St. Patrick had been founded by George III on 
February 5 previously.) The bills intimated ‘as now preparing for per- 
formance at Covent Garden’. The piece was produced at Covent Garden 
for Lewis’s benefit on May 7, 1783, when it was called ‘The Shamrock ; or 
the Anniversary of St. Patrick’, Music by Shield. See account in 
Walker’s Hibernian Mag., 1788, p. 226. In its final and long popular 
form, as ‘The Poor Soldier’, the piece was first brought out at Covent 
Garden in December 1788. I havea Dublin edition of ‘ The Poor Soldier’ 
(‘improved and carefully corrected ’) published in 1785. 

—. 1788. ‘The Agreeable Surprise.’ Said to have first been pro- 
duced in Dublin in 1776, as ‘The Secret Enlarged’; but although I have 
searched all the Dublin newspapers of this period (in fact, of the century) 
I have found no trace of this. 

—. ‘The Dead Alive.’ The only copy of this (from the local prompt- 
book) was printed in Dublin in 1788. It was never reprinted, not even in 
O’Keeffe’s collected works. 

P. 77. 1785. ‘Peeping Tom.’ Printed only in Dublin, and from the 
playhouse copy. I have an exemplar (dated 1786). Names of tunes (if old) 
not given. 

P. 78. ‘The Highland Reel.’ Can Mr. Tufts cite a printed copy dated 
1786? My Dublin-printed copy (bearing a London and a Dublin cast) is 
dated 1789. The piece was probably produced at Covent Garden in 1788. 

P. 81. ‘The Wicklow Mountains.’ To prevent confusion it may be as 
well to point out the genesis of this piece. According to The Stage 
Cyclopedia a comic opera by John O’Keeffe called ‘The Lad of the Hills ; 
or Wicklow Gold Mines’ was produced at Covent Garden on April 9, 1796. 
Subsequently, after undergoing revision it was revived at the same theatre 
on October 10 following as ‘The Wicklow Gold Mines’, and printed in 
1798 as ‘The Wicklow Mountains’. 

—. 1798. Under 1797, in his History of the Theatres of Brighton (p. 19), 
H. C. Porter writes: ‘Mr. Prince, organist at the Chapel Royal, residing 
at 40, Ship Street, produced a new comic opera, on August 5th, termed 
The Disagreeable Surprise’; or Salt in Banco, the part of Dr. Cardamin 
severely criticising an ecclesiastical dignitary.’ 


1 On August 20, 1798, when ‘The Agreeable Surprise’ was played at Brighton, the Rev. 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox was expelled from the boxes at the instance of some militia officers 
whom he had offended in a sermon. Probably it was on this that the piece was based 
(cf. Porter, ibid., p. 18), Knox wrote a pamphlet on the affair. 

IV oO 
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Porter speaks previously (p. 18) of a Robert, not Richard, Sicklemore, as 
author of a play called ‘The Dream’. Which is correct ? 

At p. 20 (under 1798) Porter writes: ‘Prince, the author (?) and com- 
poser of The Disagreeable Surprise, at his benefit on October 2, produced a 
new opera, The Cottage Maid’ [not printed]. 

—. 1800. ‘Love ina blaze.’ The music was by Sir John Stevenson. 

P. 82. I doubt if ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ were published in 1726. 
Baker’s date for printing is 1729. Dibdin has no record of its perform- 
ance in Edinburgh before 1747, but this must surely be wrong. Still 
I doubt if it was acted anywhere before ‘The Beggar’s Opera’. If it had 
been, Gay, as pioneer, would have been forestalled. Cibber’s one-act 
version, with new songs, was acted at Drury Lane in 1731. In 1754 the 
original version was given at the Haymarket by some Scots players. For 
epilogue, then spoken by Mr. Lauder, see The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
February 1754, p. 52. 

Addenda—(Dublin items). 

1729, ‘The Beggar’s Wedding’ by Coffey, Smock Alley, March 24, 1729. 

1729. Smock Alley, January 27, ‘ Chuck, or the Schoolboy’s Opera’ (by 
Coffey or Colley Cibber). 

1738. Smock Alley, May 8. ‘No Death like Marriage.’ Comic Opera 
by a Lady. 

1789. ‘Whittington and His Cat’, by Sam Davey. Opera in one act. 
December 18, 1739. 

1740. ‘A Cure for Jealousy’ ballad farce by Mr. Este (Smock Alley, 
March 18, 1740). 

Many other original Dublin ballad farces and comic operas could be 
cited. 

1745. In 1745 was published in Edinburgh a ballad opera called ‘The 
Happy Lovers ; or the Beau Metamorphos’d’, by Henry Ward, Comedian 
(Dibdin’s Annals of Edinburgh Stage, p. 60). 

I would add, that if Mr. Tufts has a copy of Adam Thompson’s opera 
‘The Disappointed Gallant’, 1788, to hand, he might afford the Musica 
ANTIQUARY Some details regarding it, as the publication establishes a new 
fact in the annals of the Edinburgh Stage. Dibdin has no record of 
Thompson nor his opera. Is any cast of characters given, &c. ? 

W. J. Lawrence. 


Ballad Operas : A List and Some Notes (iv. 62-86). Under date of 1781, 
in noticing The Jovial Crew, ‘William’ Concanen should be Matthew 
Concanen, an Irishman. Under date of 1785.add : Punch’s Opera, produced 
in Dublin on March 11. The Preceptor was acted at Smock Alley on 
November 26, 1789, and not in 1740; and The Sharpers was performed at 
Aungier Street Theatre, not at Smock Alley—the actual date being Feb- 
ruary 21, 1740. Under date of 1749, the revival of Jack the Gyant Queller is 
given as 1754 ; this should be March 7, 1757. Bertholdi was a pasticcio by 
Ciampi, and was performed at Covent Garden in 1754. The alteration of 
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The Capricious Lovers to Phillis at Court was due to Giordani, not Giardini. 
The Maid of the Oaks was set by Barthelemon, and Bannian Day (1796) was 
by Dr. Arnold. The music of False and True (1798) was by Dr. Arnold, 
not by Arne. The ‘Wicklow Mountains, given under date of 1798, was per- 
formed at Covent Garden April 11, 1795. Love in a Blaze was performed 
on May 29, 1799. W. H. G. F. 


Sebastian -Westcote (iii. 149). Professor Wallace has discovered the date 
of the death of Sebastian Westcote, and gives the reference to his Will 
at Somerset House (see his The Evolution of the English Drama up to Shake- 
speare, 1912, p. 171). This document contains so much that is of interest 
that I print an abstract from it. It is dated April 8, 1582, and was 
proved April 14 of the same year. The last play therefore that Westcote 
presented with the St. Paul’s Boys was on St. Stephen’s Day, December 26, 
1581-2, as Professor Wallace points out. He evidently died a rich man, and 
left no wife or children : he names, however, brothers and sisters-in-law, and 
asister, besides‘nephews and nieces. He was born at ‘Chimley’, Devonshire, 
by which I suppose is meant Chulmleigh in that county: there was a 
Devonshire family of Westcote which at one time was settled near Barn- 
staple, as Lysons tells us, with which perhaps he might have been 
connected. 


Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 14. Tirwhite. 


Will of Sebastian Westcote, almoner of the cathedral church of St Paul, 
London, dated 8 April, 1582. 


I give to the pettycanons of the said cathedral, to bring my body to the 
church 5/i. and to the vicars of the said church 41i. 

To the ten choirasters there 5li. 

To Gyles Clothier & John Boult 381i. 6s. 8d. & 4li. respectively. 

To each verger 10s. 

To the keeper of the church vestry 3s. 4d. 

To each bell ringer 3s. 4d. 

To the poor of Chimley, co. Devon, where I was born 3ii. 

To the poor in the town of Tawnton co. Somerset 40s. 

To the poor of Kyrton co. Devon 50s. & of Kingstone near Tawnton 5s. 
& of St Gregory, near Paul’s church London 20s. ; to the poor prisoners 
in the Fleet, Marshallsea, King’s Bench, White Lyon in Southwark, the 
two Counters, Newgate, Ludgate Bethelem & the gatehouse in West- 
minster 6s. 8d. 

To the use of the Almonry House of the said cathedral where I now 
dwell, to remain unto the same Almenery howse, to the use of the Almener 
there towards the furnishing of the same house, my chest of ‘ vyalyns’ 
& vialles to exercise & learne the children and choristers there. And also 
one table in the hall with the frame, a settle of ioyned work, a payre of 
great iron Aundirons there, the table, frame, and settelles hanginges wains- 
cott and cupborde in the parlour there; the hangings in mine owne 
chamber, the hangings in the Chamber over the kytchen The great chest 
and greate presse there the cupboard and the greate cheste at the stayers 
head fyve bedsteeds fyve mattresses fyve paire of blankettes, fyve bolsters 
of floxe fyve coverleds suche as are accustomablie used for the tenore 
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choresters also various objects [named] of household furniture to remain 
in the said Almenery House for ever. I will that an inventory indented 
be made, one part to remain in the custody of the Dean & Chapter of the 
said cathedral & the other in the custody of the Almener for the time being. 

I give to my brother George Westcote 40s. 

To every of his children 26s. 8d. 

To my sister Jaquet Goodmowe 101i. & all such debt as-she oweth me. 

To Elizabeth westcote, widow, my sister in law 20li. together with the 
lease of West grene which I now have & all the household -stuff & kine 
and cattell there. 

To my brother Robert Westcote 18/i. 6s. 8d. & such debts as he oweth me. 

To Andrew Westcote his son 101i. & to every of his other children 80s. 

To Roger, Sebastian & Frances Westcote sons of my late brother William 
Westcote 101i. each. 
om the daughters of my sister Jaquet Goodmowe Sli. apiece being 4 of 
them. 

To my sister's daughter which was married of late towards thee buyldinge 
her house which was burnt, 6li. 18s. 4d. & to her two children 20s. apiece. 

To Frydiswide Clunye widow, now being in house with me 101i. & a 
featherbed &c. 

To Margaret Riche, my sister in law 40s. 

To John Thorneleye and his sister Fraunces 80s. apiece. 

To Henry Redforde & to Elizabeth Farthinge dwelling at Bierton co. 
Bucks if living at the time of my death 20s..each. 

To Bartholomew Redforde 30s. 

To Katherine my maid 3li. 

To Thomas Bluet Thomas Barsey, Robert and John Aunderson, now 
remaining in my house 5li. each. 

To Peter Phillippes likewise remaining with me 5li. 18s. 4d. 

To Thomas Venge 38h, 

To Bromeham Richard Huse Robert Knight Nicholas Carleton — Baylye 
— Nasion and Gregory Bowringe sometimes children of the said almenery 
house 20s. each. 

To M' Justice Sowthcote, my especiall good friend my gilt.cup having 
St Sebastian on the cover. 

To M' Henry Evans 6li. 18s. 4d. & a cup of silver with two little rings 
on the cover. 

To Westcote that is blind 381i. 

To Justinian Kyd gent. a square salt ‘gilted wrought’. 

The children of my brothers & sisters & other my friends children are 
for the most part very young. 

To Mris Good lately the wife of Doctor Good, physician, a ring of gold 
with a blue stone & to her daughter Kynborough a ring with three 
Jemmowes small. 

To M Sowthcote a gold ring of some pretty fashion to be made for 
her of the value of 40s. 

To Mt John Sowthcote’s wife the younger a like ring of gold of 40s. 

Residuary legatees :—the children of my brothers & sisters. 

‘Executor :—Justinian Kydd, gent. to whom I give 101i. 

Overseer :—M' Henry Evans, praying him to be careful for my sister 

Elizabeth Westcote. 

[No Signature. ] 


Witnesses :—Mr Creake, Robert Nycholles, John Ore, and Raphe 
Parys, gent. by me Thomas Creake. 






















































Legacies given after the sealing of the said will. 

To John Ore 10s. more. 

To Edward Cooper, the innocent in my house 6li. 18s, 4d. 
To William Gafford 5s. 

To Mother Alyce 10s. 

To Mother Smaleye 10s. 

To Mother Walker 10s. 

To Pole the keper of the gate 10s. 


By me Thomas Creake, Ro. Nicolles, Radul Paris. 


John Ore’s mark. 


84 April 1582. To every of Mt Raphe Paris children 19s. apiece. 
To Shepard that keepeth the door at playes 10s. 
To George Parys 10s. to make up 20s. 


Ro: Nicolles, 


To Catherine his maid 40s. more. 
Proved :—14 April 1582 by the exor. named. 


8 July 1582 definitive sentence in favour of the above will, in an action 
between the said Justinian Kyd & Robert Westcote, brother of the testator. 


Peter Philips. Another point in connexion with Westcote’s Will is of so 
much interest that I give it a separate heading. Nothing has hitherto 
been discovered about the early years of Peter Philips; except that a 
Pavana, ‘the first one Philips made’, is dated 1580 in the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, no single fact about him has been brought to light before the 
publication of Melodia Olympica at Antwerp in 1591. From Westcote’s 
mention of him, however, in his Will, we may infer that he had been 
brought up as one of the St. Paul’s boys, and that he was living with 
Westcote at the Almonry House as an old boy (pupil or assistant perhaps) 
at the time of Westcote’s death in April, 1582. Philips remained a Roman 
Catholic all his life, as his master Westcote did. G. E. P. A. 


Alfonso Ferrabosco the Younger. The following documents, which have 
never been published, throw some light on the life of this composer. 
They are printed from copies kindly sent by Dr. J.S.Smart. It is evident 
that in spite of well-paid Court appointments and a valuable monopoly, 
Ferrabosco was in pecuniary difficulties for many years. Probably his 
salary was not paid regularly ; anyhow he seems to have been in the habit 
of forestalling it from at least as early as 1619. He may have hoped to 
retrieve his fortune by his contemplated journey abroad, for his debts in 
January 1625/6 were very serious. It is doubtful, however, if this journey 
can ever have taken place, for he died at Greenwich early in 1628, and it 
had evidently been his plan to be absent for three years. On this point it 
will be wisest not to speak too positively. 


Exchequer, T..R. Assignment Beoks. (Auditors.) 


Page 174. To all Xpian people to whom this p*sent writtinge shall 
come. Alfonso Ferrabosco of East Greenwich in the County of Kent, 
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gent. sendeth Greeting in our Lord God everlasting. "Whereas the said 
Alfonso is and standeth truly indebted unto Andrea Lanier of East- 
greenw°b aforesaid gent. in the sum of two hundred pounds of curant 
English money, And the said Andrea alsoe standeth engaged unto divers 
persons in sev%all somes of money for the only proper debt of the said 
Alfonso, And for that Also the gaid Alfonso intendeth by Gods permission 
to travel and make a voyage beyonde the Seas, and is uncertain of his 
returne, Witness nowe these presents, that the said Alfonso for & in 
Consideracén of the said discharge and full Satisfaccén of the said Some 
of two hundred pounds unto the said Andrea his Ex‘ and Assignes, As 
alsoe for the enhablinge of the said Andrea (in the absence of him the 
said Alfonso) to satisfy and pay all such Somes of money as the said Andrea 
standeth engaged for, for him the said Alfonso, and alsoe for the debts for 
wh the said Alfonso standeth engaged, And alsoe, That in consideracén 


[sic] that the said shall pay or cause to be paid unto Ellen Ferrabosco wife of 





the said Alfonso Ferrabosco all such somes of money as shalbe overplus 
and above the engagement of debts for w°b the said Andrea and Alfonso 
now stand engaged wh shall any way come to the hands of the said 
Andrea by vertue of this deed in the absence of the said Alfonso. Hath 
therefore given and graunted, assigned and settov® and by these p*sents 
doth fully and absolutly give, graunte assigne & settov® unto the said 
Andrea his Executors and Assignes, All the Stipend, Salary, wages & pfitts 
whatsoev® due or to be due to him the said Alfonso from our Sov’aigne 
lord the king’s Matie his heires and Successors ymediately from the date 
hereof for and during the Terme of three whole yeares from thence next 
ensueinge, and payable of his Ma** Receipts of his Mats Excheq' & Treasury 
Chamber, To have and to hold receave, pceave take & enioye all and ev’y 
the said Salaries wages & pfitts whatsoever, unto the said Andrea Lanier, 
his Executts and Assignes ymediately from the date of these presents for 
and dureinge all the said terme of three whole yeares in as large ample 
and beneficiall manner & forme in all respects, As he the said Alfonso 
himself may or might have donne if these presents had never byn made. 
And this better to enable the said Andrea Lanier receave pceave take have 
and enjoye all and ev*y the said Stipends Salaries wages & pfitts for the 
said terme & to the uses aforesaid, The said Alfonso doth by these presents 
constitute noiate authorise and appoint the said Andrea Lanier his lawfull 
Attorney for him and in his name and to the uses aforesaid to aske demand 
receave pceive take and enjoye the same from tyme to tyme dureinge the 
said terme, as this same from tyme to tyme shall become due & payable. 
And moreover upon the receipt thereof, or any part or parcell thereof for 
him and in the name of him the said Alfonso, Acquittance or Acquittances 
or other discharge or discharges to give for the same. And finaly the said 
Alfonso doth hereby allowe his said Attorney to doe all and every other 
Acte & Acts thinge & thinges whollie and absolutely in all respects as the 
said Alfonso may or might doe if hee were there and then personally 
present. And the said Alfonso doth hereby ratify and allow whatsoever 
his said Attorney shall doe in the p°misses. Giveinge and hereby grauntinge 
unto his said Attorney his full and absolute Authority therein And more- 
over the said Alfonso doth allowe & Confirme these p*sents to be a sufficient 
warrant & discharge to all and every officers upon the paym*t of all & ev°y 
such stipend salaries wages & pfitts as aforesaid, And the said Alfonso doth 
further Coven*nte with the said Andrea that he the said Alfonso will not 
at any time duringe the said terme of three yeares make any Revocacin 
of this his deed. In Witness whereof the said Alfonso hath hereunto sett 
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his hand & Seale this xiijtt day of January in the Yeare of the Raigne of 
our Sov*aigne lord, Charles by the grace of God kinge of England Scotland 
France & Ireland, defender of the fayth, etc., the first, Annog di 1625. 


Alfonso Ferabosco. 
Sealed and deliv%ed in p*sence of 
John Burnford Jerome Lanier 
Clement Lanier John Nicholls s*vant to 


Robert Morgan, Scr. 


B. M, Add. MS. 19038. 


‘Mr. Cunningham, I pray pay to Mr. George Whitcher, my quarters 
wages due to me this present Michaelmas, and this my noate shalbe yo 
suficient discharge 

Yr frend 
Alfonso Ferrabosco. 
Greenw*h 6 August 
1619. 


Exchequer, T. R. Assignment Books. 
Vol. I. Series I. 
Page 75. Whereas I am indebted to this Bearer Mt George Tite in the 


Some of Twelve pounds, I desire to deliver unto him my Debente for 
payment of my quarters’ wages, due to me this present Midsomer 1624. 


Greenwich, March. 


Yor* Alwayes 
To my very worthye frend, Alfonso Ferrabosco. 
Sir Robert Pye knight } 
those 


P. 121. [Similar entry dated Greenewich, November 1624]. 
P. 142. [Similar entry dated Greenwich, June 1625]. 
P. 167. Mt Squyb, I pray pay to Mt Richard Higgins my quarters 
wages due to me this present Christmas 1625, and this noate shalbe yor 


discharge 
Yor freind 


Alfonso Ferrabosco. 
Greenwich 8th August. 


James Paisible (ii. 57, 241; iii. 117). In Percy Fitzgerald’s New History 
of the English Stage, i. 229, is a list of the Drury Lane Company and Staff 
in the season of 1702-8. Among ‘instrumentalists’ are noted M. Paisible, 
M. Gasparini, and M. Luigione. This will account for Paisible writing 
act-tunes, &c., for the Theatre. Among the singers are named Mrs. Shaw, 
Signorina Lindheim, Signorina Joanna Maria and Leveridge. Cxto. 








THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


ANSWERS 


Carissimi’s Judiciwm Salomonis (iv. 120). The question of the authorship 
of this work is discussed in Michel Brenet’s article ‘Les ‘‘ Oratorios” de 
Carissimi’, contributed to the Rivista Musicale Italiana, 1897; see 
particularly p. 476 et seg. Fétis attributed the work to Cesti, probably by a 
mistake : the attribution is not generally accepted. It was undoubtedly 
printed among the works of Bockshorn or Capricornus in 1669, four years 
after his death. Bockshorn is known to have submitted some of his com- 
positions to Carissimi, and possibly Judicium Salomonis may have been thus 
placed among Carissimi’s works. On the other hand Bockshorn’s editor 
may have found this work by Carissimi among Bockshorn’s papers and 
concluded that it was his composition. M. Brenet leaves the question 
undecided. I venture to offer a suggestion on the subject. There are two 
versions of this Oratorio, one with parts for two violins and figured bass, 
the other without symphonies. Now in Dean Aldrich’s collection at 
Christ Church, Oxford, are found copies of both versions: and against the 
version with symphonies he has written the statement that the symphonies 
are not Carissimi’s, ‘but some musty Dutchman’s’. Is this the explana- 
tion—that Bockshorn added some string parts to Carissimi’s Oratorio, and 
thus it came about that his editor placed it among his works? Dean Aldrich 
was evidently a great admirer of Carissimi’s works and collected a large 
number of them, and adapted several to English words. One would be 
inclined to accept an opinion or statement of his relating to Carissimi. 

STupEnt. 


QUERIES 


Mereurius Musicus : or The Monthly Collection of New Teaching Songs [ &e. }. 
The British Museum has copies of this publication for the years 1699, 1700, 
and 1701, For how many years did it continue? Does the British 
Museum possess all that appeared ? Q. V. 


Mrs. Seigniora. Who is this singer mentioned in Luttrell’s Diary under 
May 29, 1708? ‘Several Lords and Gentlemen are carrying on a subscrip- 
tion which ’tis thought will amount to 20,000 guineas, for Mrs. Seigniora, 
the Italian songstress at the playhouses here.’ 


Collet. In Luttrell’s Diary I also find under August 2, 1705: ‘ Yester- 
day one Collet, a French musitioner, was committed to Newgate for 
speaking words against the Queen.’ Is anything known of him? x10. 


Kief melody. Is anything more known of this than what is given in 
Grove’s Dictionary? I should be glad to know as much as is to be learnt 


about its origin. An Enquirer. 








